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NEWS OF 


£40 to i HE political situation in North Africa remains as static as the 
43, for girk military, and signs of progress are as much to be desired in the 
th Januay, § one field as in the other. Mr. Macmillan has by now had time 


to find his feet, and it is very much to be hoped that his influence 
on the spot, and other influences in London and Washington, may 
be effective in securing a practical working understanding between 











con Nga the supporters of General Giraud and General de Gaulle. Nor are 
days 101, § they the only Frenchmen who have a part to play in a reunited 
er_ Square § France. Much in the political situation in North Africa is highly 
peg unsatisfactory, but criticism in some cases has ranged distinctly too 
——-—— 4 far. It would be preposterous to proscribe permanently everyone 
38 who ever had any part in the Vichy administration. France collapsed 
“y am Sig § in1940. That is a historical fact which has to be accepted as a new 
at starting-point. Some government had to be carried on in Un- 
in Westem @ Occupied France, and to damn anyone who accepted responsibility 
pa for carrying it on in that desperate emergency would be utterly un- 
- = fair. Take the case of M. Peyrouton, who has just been appointed 
zs. 23» Governor-General of Algeria, in place of M. Chatel. Whatever may 
—- be said against M. Peyrouton, who has not a particularly engaging 
cet, W.1. personality, no one doubts that he is an improvement on M. Chatel. 
+z x What is known of him is that he has always been vigorously anti- 
itheabor § German and anti-Laval. As Minister of the Interior he put Laval 
: ‘iS under arrest in December, 1940, when that black-avised quisling was 
Jan. 31% removed from the Cabinet. Darlan, however, soon got rid of him 
PuBLic § and he went as Ambassador to Argentina, resigning his post there 
Ag when Laval returned to power in France in April, 1942. The papers 
4th, nis § that told of his appointment to Algeria told also that the Vichy 
; Minister in Stockholm had resigned to join the Fighting French. It 
er Stree § is irrational to express satisfaction at the latter move and dissatisfac- 
tion at the former. A strong hand is needed in Algeria, as in Tunis 
ASIA and Morocco, and M. Peyrouton possesses that—with all its advan- 
r tages and disadvantages. 
er, | Iraq at War 
Iraq’s declaration of war on Germany, Italy and Japan has been 
point | made with the full assent of both Houses of Parliament, and with- 
,500,00, § out any pressure from the United Nations. It shows how completely 
= ° Germany’s efforts to stir up trouble, at the time when the threat 
— of an invasion of Syria and the Middle East by way of Crete and 
Cyprus was a grave reality, have failed; and of course it has 
— been facilitated by the fact that Britain has built up a strong military 








position in the rear of the Russian Armies south of the Caucasus. 
But that is not all. Even with the United Nations in the ascendant 
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in the Middle East Iraq might well have been content with a policy 
of neutrality or non-belligerency ; and indeed that is the policy 
which might have seemed most natural, as putting her in line 
with Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, the countries with which she 
had a treaty of mutual non-aggression and friendship signed five 
years ago and renewed last December. But the fact’ that she has 
spontaneously joined this country in the war against the Axis is 
evidence of the appreciation of the part that Britain has taken in 
building up this Arab State after the last war and concluding a 
treaty which gave the new kingdom complete independence. Iraq’s 
action is happy evidence of the fact that virtue is not always simply 
its own reward, and that honesty pays. Britain has done much to 
create a free Iraq in alliance with herself, and Iraq has taken 
measures to prove herself a staunch friend. 


The Starving Children of France 


It will be impossible for any humane person, or for that matter, 
any humane Government, to be unmoved by the appeal made in 
the Sunday Times by Mr. Howard Kershner, Director of Relief 
for the American Friends’ Service Committee, on behalf of the 
starving children of southern France. The pitiable story he tells 
is that of scores of thousands of children losing weight, height 
and vitality from lack of food, and of that small proportion of the 
whole number, some 85,000 of the most needy, to whom his organi- 
sation was able to give some relief during the past two winters. Mr. 
Kershner maintains that the Germans never interfered with the 
work, perhaps because the little food the organisation had did not 
make any greater accumulation of French food anywhere such as 
would have been profitable for the enemy to take. Now the 
supplies are exhausted, and the good work done hitherto must 
come to an end unless Washington and London give navicerts to 
bring food from America France, it will be remembered, is only 
one of the countries where starvation is working havoc from which 
the population will not recover for a generation. It is essential 
that we should not send relief which will only benefit the Germans. 
Yet it is unreasonable to turn a deaf ear to such an appeal as that 
of Mr. Kershner. He offers an assurance that help sent would go 
to the children who will starve without it. Some risk was taken 
when food supplies were sent to Greece. The same risk ought to 
be taken on behalf of the children of France—and without hesitation. 
It will be a poor satisfaction to liberate Europe if a great part of its 
population is permanently injured. France, moreover, is and will be 
again our ally. 
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The Cry of the Jews 


The statement made by Mr Attlee in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday regarding the action of the British and Allied Govern- 
ments in face of Hitler’s threats to exterminate the Jews carried 
matters no further than previous statements have done, saying merely 
that “the Government was now engaged on consultations with 
the other Governments most immediately concerned to see what 
further measures it was possible to take to assist those refugees 
who made their way to countries beyond German control.” One 
obvious measure is to let such refugees into this country, and help 
them to get here. That would seem to require consultation with no 
one else at all. As to what more might be done, that whole question 
is discussed in detail and in a strikingly temperate tone, having 
regard to the fact that the writer is himself a Jew, by Mr. Victor 
Gollancz in his recent threepenny pamphlet, Let My People Go. 
Whether it is of the smallest use to approach Germany through 
neutral countries or the International Red Cross may well be 
doubted, for it seems probable that Hitler in his sadism is deter- 
mined to destroy Jews, not merely to get rid of them, but the 
attempt at worst could do no harm. One practical suggestion is 
that shipping should be provided at Lisbon. so far as any can be 
spared, to transport from there any who can escape from hell to 
that free and neutral country. Poignant though it be, the pamphlet 
is a document which concentrates in some thirty impressive pages 
all that needs saying about one of the most terrible happenings 
of the war. To read and consider it is a painful duty, but a duty. 


Bombs on the Capitals 

The resumption of the bombing of Berlin has been followed by 
the bombing of London, and the Berlin papers, with a mixture of 
bluster and appeal, are suggesting that it is better for neither capital 
than for both to be bombed. The right comment on that was made 
by Mr. Attlee when he said in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
that we should continue our bombing-attacks, concentrating always 
on those targets that were most effective for bringing the enemy 
down, Such targets may or may not include Berlin. For the last 
twelve months and more it has been considered more profitable to 
direct our attacks on centres of war-industry. There are, of course, 
many war-industries in Berlin, but there can be no such certainty of 
damaging them as there is in places where they are more con- 
centrated, like Bremen or Rostock or the Ruhr. The decision to turn 
to Berlin again may spring from a conviction that such blows today 
are calculated to have the maximum effect on the morale of a popula- 
tion gravely shaken by the defeats in Russia. The agitation in the 
German Press comes at a moment when we can drop on Berlin a 
vastly greater weight of bombs than the Luftwaffe can drop on 
London. Even so it probably remains true that the most profitable 
targets for the R.A.F. are the great war-industry centres. But-a 
new phase in the bombing of Germany may be nearer to materialis- 
ing than could recently have been hoped. The Russian victories, 
and the prospect that Latvian airfields may before long be in 
Russian hands, suggest the possibility of the concerted and con- 
centrated bombing of German cities from both East and West. 
It will involve long flights, but long flights are already being under- 
taken with conspicuous success as the attacks on Berlin show. 


Beveridge Scheme Critics 

On two aspects of the Beveridge Report questioners in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday got small satisfaction. Regarding the 
A.B.C.A. affair (which Mr. Harold Nicolson discusses on a later 
page), Sir James Grigg repeated previous explanations, to the general 
discontent. Regarding the Government’s intentions about the 
Report and its proposals Sir William Jowitt declined to say any- 
thing at all. Meanwhile Sir William Beveridge himself, in a speech 
at Plymouth, was dealing effectively with certain criticisms of his 
scheme. To suggest that before the social security provisions are 
approved plans for dealing with mass-unemployment above the 
1,500,000 level on which the scheme is based, or, for maintaining 
employment at a level which yields no more than 1,500,000 un- 
employed, shall have been framed and adopted, may mean shelving 
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the Beveridge scheme indefinitely. The right method is to approy 
the general principles of the scheme unhesitatingly, with or withoy 
the precise figures it at present contains,—all this, if not entirely 
non-contentious, at any rate raises no party issue—and regard thy 
decision as an imperative reason for producing a plan for main. 
taining employment at the earliest possible moment. To assume 
mass-unemployment on a scale to submerge the Beveridge scheme 
is, as Sir William observes, intolerably defeatist. As to the financial 
burden the scheme imposes, it is of interest to observe that Sj 
Robert Noton Barclay, chairman of the District Bank, in the cours 
of a statement issued to his shareholders on Wednesday, expressed 
the view that it was well within our powers, being very largely , 
rationalisation and consolidation of payments already made in om 
form or another. 


Industrial Strategy 

In his speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr 
Lyttelton not only emphasised the fact that 1943 is to be the peak 
year of production, using the labour of every available man and 
woman on essential war production, but it is a period also in which 
labour must be prepared to be switched on to just that kind of 
production which is needed most at the moment of the greg 
offensive. Industrial strategy is to keep step with strategy in the 
fighting areas. Even at this late stage in the war there are stil 
persons who can at a pinch be combed out and brought in t 
war production. All of these will be needed, and must work 
as directed. Still more important at this moment is the capacity 
to transfer labour from industries where it is needed less to thog 
where it is needed more. Stocks of some kinds of munitions haye 
been built up to the point where immediate needs have been met, 
and the progress of the war indicates other kinds of equipment 
which will be most urgently needed in the campaigns of 1943 
Again, some kinds of material can by arrangement be supplied more 
advantageously by America. Mr. Lyttelton specially mentioned 
ships, aircraft, tanks and anti-U-boat devices as equipment on which 
we must concentrate our efforts. Labour is required to adjust itself 
to changes in industrial strategy, and accept the hardship of trans. 
ference from one business to another when called upon to do 60, 
Men and women who may be affected by these changes should 
bear in mind that they are making a direct contribution to the 1943 
offensive, or helping to frustrate the gravest menace of all— 
the U-boat. Soldiers are moved arbitrarily where they are needed, 
So, if necessary, must workers be. 


Provision for the Disabled 

Many lessons were learned during and after the last war in regard 
to provision for disabled men which must be applied and extended 
in the present war. The report issued last week by an inter-Depart- 
mental Committee makes recommendations both for the immediate 
present and for the period after the war, and they can be applied 
in the case of men injured in industry no less than in fighting. 
There are special institutions already at work for servicemen and 
for miners which are applying methods of rehabilitation closely 
studied for the last twenty-five years with a view to making disabled 
men physically and mentally capable of taking up their old work 
on terms of perfect equality with their fellows. Amazing recoveries 
have been effected through these means ; but it is most important 
that the number of institutions giving this treatment should be 
increased, and also the persons trained to supervise it. The report 
calls for special attention to this aspect of rehabilitation. But there 
will remain large numbers of persons capable only of some kinds of 
work, and it is suggested that a register of disabled persons should 
be made, and a statutory proportion of such persons employed in 
business establishments. This register would supersede the King’s 
Roll. There is yet another class of disabled persons who will only 
be fit for work when highly specialised provision is made for them, 
and it should be the business of the Government to provide the 
appropriate service. All of these different aspects of rehabilitation 
demand immediate attention. Public opinion undoubtedly demands 
that no possible improvement in the care of the wounded and 
disabled should be neglected. 
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NEW TASKS FOR PARLIAMENT 


ARLIAMENT this year faces new, interesting and exacting 
P tasks. Since September, 1939, the Government has been pre- 
gcupied in waging war and preparing the means of victory over 
the enemy ; and Parliament, in its critical or constructive capacity, 
has been mainly concerned with the same problems. But at no 
time has the country been unaware, nor has the Government 
been allowed to forget, that war will one day be followed: by 
peace, and that the character of the peace we are aiming at 
governs our zeal in the war itself and has its influence on the 
Allies who are fighting with us. The citizens of this country, 
from the richest to the poorest, have readily accepted all the 
sacrifices of war, not merely from desire to defeat an aggressive 
enemy, but because they believe that we stand for a better kind 
of civilisation, one in which old obstructions to reform will be 
swept away with energy equal to that expended in war, and ideals 
of freedom will be expressed in an improved ordering of society. 


Throughout the last three years the demands have been taking 
shape. The Government itself, through various Ministers, depart- 
ments and committees, has been making inquiries, and public 
opinion has been at work on the material available to it and 
often running far ahead. It is now abundantly recognised that 
the period immediately after the war will be one rich in possi- 
bilities. All the pent-up energy and eagerness of the nation, so 
long expended on the war, will be due to be discharged on the 
task of reconstruction ; there will be opportunities which will 
never be presented so favourably again, and which it would be 
a disaster to miss. The time has already come when the nation 
demands a more precise definition of the shape of things to come, 
and a more determined effort to prepare the machinery which 
must be ready in time to cope with the emergencies of peace. 
The Government would never be forgiven if, like the foolish 
virgins, it were discovered with lamps untrimmed on the day of 
the coming of peace. 

It is due to the Government to recognise that in many fields 
of inquiry it has been at work behind the scenes or has appointed 
experts to make investigations. Of all the results of inquiry that 
have been put before the public none has so much caught the 
imagination of the people or come so rear to satisfying expecta- 
tion as the Beveridge Report’on Social Security. Here at least 
was a4 programme commefisurate with the national ideal—one 
which did not offer little pettifogging advances towards the 
diminution of want, or compromise proposals for striking a balance 
between the misery that could be averted and the amount of 
money required to avert it. Just as no cost is deemed too great 
to ensure a victory in the field, so, under this scheme, no expense 
should be spared to abolish extreme need ; though means were 
ingeniously found for redistributing resources so that in fact the 
cost would not be crippling. The Government is quite rightly 
subjecting this Report to an intensive process of examination, 
and scrutinising all the objections to it. It would make a very 
grave mistake if it failed to recognise that the country has been 
keyed up to an expectation of provision for social security in 
accord with the spirit of the Report, and not falling short of it 
in magnanimity. To the objection that it rests on the assump- 
tion that mass unemployment will be avoided in the future, the 
reply is that the country expects the preparation of schemes for 
averting such unemployment ia exactly the same spirit of confi- 
dence based on knowledge as gave birth to the Beveridge Report 
itself. The latter exists—and a bold decision must be taken upon 
it. But as yet we have no such report on unemployment. That 
isa very urgent matter for inquiry which ought to be pressed 
to an issue without delay. ; 





Social Security, then, is one of the matters which will engage 
the attention of Parliament this year. The next is the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Town and Country Planning, for which 
the Minister-designate is Mr. W. S. Morrison. Here again is 
an abundance of material made available by inquiry, with recom- 
mendations by the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Committees. 
Legislation is a matter of very great urgency, for it is required 
to piovide the framework under which local authorities should 
be making their plans for reconstruction and new building, and 
to prevent immediate speculations in land as well as future 
uncontrolled development. The Government appears unwilling 
to adopt precisely the machinery recommended in the Uthwatt 
Report, which would have had a Minister for National Develop- 
ment free from departmental cares, strongly supported in the 
administration of planning by a Commission which would have 
had the assistance of experienced persons outside the ring of the 
permanent Civil Service. It is to be hoped that the New Ministry 
will both be armed with adequate powers to make national 
planning a reality, and at the same time will be fortified in the 
character of its work by the services of persons other than 
bureaucrats. If we are to assume that the control of develop- 
ment of undeveloped land is to be in the hands of the central 
planning authority, and that enlarged powers of purchase will be 
given in areas requiring development or redevelopment, and that 
local plans are to be effectively fitted in to master-plans for the 
whole country, then it has also to be provided that planning shall 
not suffer discredit from being handled in any narrow-minded 
spirit of officialdom. It is necessary to enlist in the cause of 
national planning all the practical experience, imagination, and 
public spirit which the country can produce. 

Here are two of the questions which will certainly have to be 
dealt with by Parliament this year ; and a third is a far-reaching 
measure for education. The Board of Education has not been 
unmindful of the fact that a great Education Bill was passed 
during the last war under the auspices of H. A. L. Fisher, and 
for a long time it has been making investigations with a view 
to a Bill even more far-reaching in its provisions. Every depart- 
ment of education is due for a greater or less degree of over- 
hauling, from the nursery schools and the elementary schools 
right up to the University and to adult education ; it will be 
necessary to deal with the problem of religious education, the 
extension of the school-leaving age, the opening up of the great 
Public Schools, facilities for a diversity of education in secondary 
schools, technical schools, and continuation schools, and better 
provision of school buildings. In the sphere of education we have 
much lee-way to make up to bring us abreast of the most pro- 
gressive democracies ; we must eliminate that weakness of our 
society which arises from the fact that so many of its best brains 
have lacked the opportunity of early development. 


In the sphere of agriculture no less requires to be done. Under 
war conditions the land has been restored to fertility and pro- 
ductiveness ; the farmer has been made comparatively comfort- 
able ; and the agricultural worker has been given a reasonable 
living wage which he will very properly expect to retain after 
the war. Agriculture has been restored to prosperity, and the 
Government is committed to some policy which will enable it 
to be maintained. But how? Some sound economic basis has 
yet to be found on which farming may continue to flourish. 
Mr. Hudson has thrown out some interesting hints, including the 
suggestion that we must be prepared to pay more not only for 
the food produced at home, but also for imported food, since 
foreign producers too are entitled to a decent living. The 
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country awaits with eagerness an indication of the Government’s 
future policy. 

All of these are questions which are due to be dealt with by 
Parliament in the course of the present year, and they are not 
the only urgent measures which should be dealt with before peace 
comes. Many of our domestic economic problems depend on the 
solution of international problems. Among these are the questions 
of unemployment, of the import and export trades, of agriculture, 
of banking and currency. But in proportion as we make enlightened 
decisions about domestic problems the more this country will 
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HE resumption of raids on Berlin and London makes it relevant 

to consider what force the Luftwaffe could in case of need 
mobilise for attacks on this country. An article on this by the Air Cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph in Tyesday’s issue of that paper 
is of some importance. Its general conclusion, based on what is 
known of the strength of the German Air Force in different theatres, 
is that there exists a reserve of perhaps as much as a hundred 
squadrons unaccounted for, and that this is presumably being held 
ready: for some sudden and heavy blow somewhere—for example, a 
new air-borne invasion of Russia, a sudden stroke at Egypt or an 
equally heavy assault on this country. All this seems possible, and 
it is well that we should recognise the possibilities. But it is not 
quite the only explanation. In the first place, does this reserve, in 
fact, exist. It may, but so far as is known the United Nations, in 
spite of an aircraft-output much larger than Germany’s, possess no 
reserve on any such scale. It is true that they have great commit- 
ments that involve a dispersal of their air-forces. But so has 
Germany ; in fact, the opposing forces are mostly facing one another 
from inside and outside a vast perimeter, including the whole of 
Europe. Moreover, Germany is expecting an early and concentrated 
attack by the Allies at some point or points unknown on that peri- 
meter ; that itself is sufficient to account for a decision to keep a 
strong force of aircraft available to throw into any threatened sector 
at short notice. But even that decision seems questionable. It is 
hard to believe that in her present plight Germany can keep any 
substantial striking-force out of action. 

* * . +. 


A letter in the current issue of the fournal of Education very 
aptly reinforces the criticisms made of institutions claiming to be 
universities on the basis of some transatlantic charter, and proposing 
to confer degrees on the basis of some standards of their own. 
The writer of the letter, who refers to himself as “a member 
of one of the ancient universities, and a beneficiary of some of the 
academic advantages of the other,” signs his name as J. W. B. 
Worsley. Whether or not he is, in fact, the Rev. J. F. W. Boden- 
Worsley, M.A. (Cantab), D.C.L., D.Litt. (1.U.) (Hon. Univ. Fellow), 
who figures among the members of the Board of Studies of the 
lately defunct Intercollegiate University (British Division), I do not 
know—dquite possibly not—but, at any rate, his name brings the 
latter gentleman to my mind. He, too, was a member of one of 
the ancient universities ; he secured a pass-degree, third-class (out of 
three) at Cambridge in 1908. He, too, was a beneficiary of some 
of the academic advantages of the other ; he is, as stated, a D.C.L., 
D.Litt., and Hon. Fellow of the Intercollegiate University. The 
differences in valuation set by,the two seminaries of sound learning 
on the attainments of this particular graduate is marked, and it is 
by no means an isolated case. Cambridge may, of course, have 
been wrong, and Intercollegiate University right; or it may be 
a case of the late flowering of genius. But Cambridge did at least 
base itself on an examination. It would be interesting to know which 
valuation is the qualification for membership of the Board of Studies 
of the Intercollegiate University. 

* * * * 


Mr. D. N. Pritt is a distinguished lawyer, and he should know, 
if anyone does, what is slander and what is not. As a pure layman, 
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be able to make its weight felt in the preparation of internationg 
schemes. The world is watching us with much attentiveness, anj 
looking to us for a lead in reconstruction. It is essential that th 
more conservative elements in our midst should remember thy 
we can never, as Mr. Eden has said, go back to the pre-war world 
and that they must open their minds to the progressive spiri 
of the time, which demands that all the speed and energy whig 
have been at the disposal of war should be manifest in the poz. 
war tasks of social reform. It would be a disaster if the ide 
of national unity became an excuse for impotent compromise, 


NOTEBOOK 


I find it difficult to imagine anything more slanderous than th 
statement which Mr, Pritt is reported in Monday’s Times as having 
made about Sir James Grigg: “I do not believe that he [the 
Secretary for War] wants the U.S.S.R. to win this war.” Slander 
or not, it is precisely the kind of observation calculated to do th 
maximum harm in Russia, where quite enough baseless suspicion 
of this country’s motives exists as it is. It is an outrageous thin 
that relations between Allies should be publicly bedevilled in this 
way. 

. * * * 


At a moment when different types of secondary education are very 
much under discussion, some interest attaches to the Cambridg 
Review’s list of awards of scholarships and exhibitions made by 
Cambridge colleges in 1942, with the schools of the winners. Out 
of 37 names, the five which head the list are: 


Manchester Grammar School 14 2 1,236 
Eton ie ne ae dai pa 8 5 1,027 
Christ’s Hospital ee ae aii 7 4 833 
Clifton ei ie ror ~ Cw 2 444 
Rugby ... — wie si Dn isa 520 


The figures in the different columns represent respectively scholar- 
ships, exhibitions and the number of boys in the school. Manchester 
Grammar School’s remarkable lead may be due in part to its 
numbers ; Clifton might claim that in proportion its record is even 
better. 
* * * * 
A casual reference which I made last week to hair-shirts has 
brought me some interesting information on that rather unfamiliar 
subject. Hair-shirts are actually worn, as a penance or mortifica- 
tion of the flesh,.and being worn, they have to be provided. The 
material, human hair, is usually imported, mainly from China, that 
trade-channel dating from days when pigtails were regularly wor, 
and long hair, therefore, readily obtainable. Women’s long hair, 
I suppose, is theoretically available in China still, but till peace 
comes it must stay there. (For some reason Chinese hair appears 
to be more suitable for the purpose than British.) The “ shirts” 
are manufactured at at least one convent in this country, and a 
small profit is made out of them, a hair-shirt proper costing £2 10s. 
or upwards ; but a smaller garment, more like a large scapular, could 
be obtained for about a third of that sum. 
* * * * 


Mr. Bertrand Russell—strictly speaking, Earl Russell—has, I see, 
been deprived, for some reasons not clearly apparent, of a lecture- 
ship he has held for some years on an American foundation. 
Whatever the rights and wrongs of that may be, it is due to 
Bertrand Russell, who, while in this country, has frequently been 
one of this country’s strongest critics, to emphasise the value of 
his recent public speeches and articles in the United States on a 
subject on which he might have been expected to be distinctly 
reserved—India. He thoroughly approved of the proposals Sir 
Stafford Cripps took to India, and thought they ought to have 
been accepted. At a time when reasonable British views on India 
are finding much too inadequate expression on the other side 
of the Atlantic, this particular contribution to the illumination of 
the American mind is peculiarly welcome. JANUS. 
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THE GENERAL OFFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE present year is destined to see the development of the Allied 
T general offensive, and its outriders are already beginning to 
appear above the horizon. No one is likely to underrate the magni- 
tude of the task that still lies before us, but a survey of the achieve- 
ment of even the last few days demonstrates the force that now lies 
in our hands. Over a great part of the Russian front fresh and 
start.ing possibilities begin to emerge, and in North Africa, if we 
have had to wait some time for the new leap of the Eighth Army, 
no one can comp!ain of its scope. It is obvious that the operations 
in Tripolitania, though formidable, are only a part of the unfolding 
design ; but it can now reasonably be assumed that they are an 
essential part, the true bearing of which will only be appreciated 
when the jigsaw of the Allies’ strategy over the European-Mediter- 
ranean theatre is seen in its entirety. 

Consider first the achievement of the Eighth Army. It is clear 
that Rommel has fulfilled his function of delay and succeeded in 
escaping the Eighth Army’s attempt to bring his battered force to 
batt.e. But a more balanced view suggests that the delay was not 
greater than was necessary for Montgomery to concentrate his force 
at such a distance from his starting-point. Rommel clearly presented 
him with the alternative of striking before he was equal to the 
destruction of the Afrika Korps or bringing up his resources from 
the neighbourhood of Alamein, almost 1,000 miles to the east. In 
so doing he demonstrated the value of a vigorous threat, even a 
threat that can never be implemented; and if that lesson be 
assimiated it can be seen that the whole of the fighting in the 
present phase of the war is dominated by the Allied initiative in 
North Africa. It is this that has given Russia the assurance, and 
created the conditions, for her remarkable offensive. 

If it seems disappointingly indirect, it is no less a governing factor ; 
and the tendency of the various operations everywhere to interlock can 
be observed even where emotionally they have a spice of the useless. 
As General Dietmar quite rightly suggested the other night, the 
resistance of the encircled arrny near Stalingrad is fulfilling a very 
important role. It is interfering in the Caucasus, where List is 
endeavouring, with a clearly incomplete success, to withdraw his 
forces in good order. It is stealing the weight of the fresh offensive 
below Voronezh. It is weakening the development of the thrust 
towards the main German central and northern communications at 
Nevel. The Army of Paulus is doomed. Its commanding officers 
have refused to surrender ; and all that remains in doubt is how 
long flesh and blood can continue to defy shot and shell from auto- 
matic weapons, from artillery and from aircraft. But, while it holds, 
it immobilises a great Russian army and a vast accumulation of 
material. 

In the same way the Allied initiative is pinning down in south 
Europe a concentration that might save Rostov. General Mont- 
gomery’s part in this vast panorama is dramatic ; and it is also of 
vast significance. It is obvious that the Eighth Army is striding 
towards Tunisia with giant steps ; and, as it approaches, the weather 
which has clogged the feet—and still more the wings—of the First 
British and Sixth United States Armies is due to change in the 
Allied favour. The Eighth Army, in four days, moved forward a 
distance which in some places must amount to about 120 miles ; 
even in a war that has introduced astronomical figures into advances 
that is a remarkable achievement. On Monday his left flank column 
was not much more than 45 miles from Tripoli and his right had 
covered more than 50 miles through Misurata and Garibaldi, on the 
coast road. The two flanks, which had at one point been moving 
over 70 miles apart, had begun to come together again and were then 
within 55 miles of each other. 

The most remarkable feature of this operation passed in the region 
of the unseen. It was the swift organisation that enabled the Eighth 
Army to advance in force, .securely, so soon after’ fhe trek from 
Agheila. It was, in fact, the counterpart of the strategic mobility 
which the Royal Air Force has so finely contrived under such un- 


promising conditions ; and it is the most important part of Mont- 
gomery’s achievement. The aircraft have really found their wings 
at last, and now organisation is giving wings to the infantry, the 
guns and the tanks. In the light of this, the present advance, 
notable as it is, is less striking than the future prospect. As the 
crow flies Tripoli is still about roo miles from the frontier, the 
frontier 110 from Gabes, and that port 200 miles from Tunis. It 
is the new mobility of the concentrated force of the Eighth Army 
which will eat up those distances ; for it is clear that the time is 
coming when Rommel will be able to retreat no more. 

Making every allowance for Rommel’s elusiveness, that fact 
is incontrovertible, and it must lead to the battle which will deliver 
Tunisia and enable the Allies to develop their full power against 
the enemy’s Mediterranean flank. This is the more desirable in 
proportion as the Russians develop the force of their offensive. The 
liberation of Leningrad is, perhaps, its most striking feature, because 
the position of Schliisselburg has been held so long and so obsti- 
nately. If it has fallen at last, it cannot be wishful thinking that 
impels us to conclude that the German army is now undergoing 
a strain that is almost intolerable. Schliisselburg has been assaulted 
almost innumerable times, with skill, with tenacity, and with great 
material resougces ; but until now it has defied capture. It needed 
the immediate intervention of that consummate tactician Zhukov, so 
deservedly raised to the rank of marshal, before it could be per- 
suaded to yield. While it held, it was the bolt that kept the 
wedge across the Leningrad communications in place; and with 
its fracture the lines of supply are again open. 

But now the armies in the north will certainly develop their 
striking power against the railways which, through Dno and Pskov, 
feed the German force in that area. New life will flow into and 
from Leningrad ; and the spear that is pointed at the most sensi- 
tive part of the German concentration about Velikie Luki will 
gather renewed force. The strength and the limitations of the 
enemy power may perhaps be divined from the continued defiance 
of Rzhev and the collapse of Schliisselburg. Rzhev, of course, 
means more than the “hedgehog” on the Riga railway. Its fall 
would give Russia another 250 miles of first-rate communications 
towards the west. It would also weaken Ghatsk and Vyasma. When 
it falls a milestone will be passed, more significant probably than 
the fall of Rostov. 

This great inland port and nodal point of .the German com- 
munications has tended to recede from the front of the stage 
with the success of the new offensive south of Voronezh. If the 
various strokes of the Russian campaign in the south are con- 
sidered attentively they are seen to be skilfully articulated accord- 
ing to a definite plan. This turns upon the determination to destroy 
the enemy forces in the field by waiting until they have com- 
mitted themselves to the delivery of a riposte to one stroke, and 
then to strike at the flanks of the concentration so that the problem 
has to be reconteived; or, if the original solution is adhered to, 
so that it increases rather than relieves the peril. When the Sixth 
Army had been -cut off about Stalingrad, and the Germans had 
deployed their forces below the Don in an attempt to relieve it, 
Zhukov suddenly set in motion another movement on the Middle 
Don. The main communications that supplied the riposte were 
thereby threatened. Now that the Germans have strengthened their 
defensive girdle about Rostov, and are painfully trying to withdraw 
from below the Don, the Russians have struck south of Voronezh, 
and the Rostov defence operations are out of date. 

The new offensive is making its way down the railway towards 
Kupyansk and Kharkov. The army which has covered the attempts 
to strengthen the hold on Rostov, at least until the forces below the 
Don are out of. danger, is now itself threatened ; and the advance, 
fanning out south-west and westward, is tearing a hole in the outer 
defences of Kharkov and Kursk. It is not these towns which 
Zhukov is striking at, except in so far as they bring him closer to 
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his true objective—the destruction of the German armies. Over 
the whole of the south-eastern front he is adopting the same plan. 
The extent of the front is so great that he can strike at places far 
distant, can threaten flank or rear in a way that only begins to be 
appreciated when the threat is so imminent that it can with difficulty 
be parried. 

It is from the German side that reports have come of movements 
from the neighbourhood of Tuapse, and, so far, these advance 
reports have proved tolerably correct. About Tuapse the Russians 
are moving into position a piece which will threaten the line of 
retreat <owards Kerch or Yeisk In every direction the Russian 
offensives, in fine, are foiling the effects of each effort of the enemy 
to free himself, and they show such signs of mastery, such gifts of 
organisation and co-ordination, that it becomes difficult to set the 
limit to their possible achievement. They show, like the Eighth 
Army in a somewhat lesser degree, an astounding triumph over 
adverse conditions. Germany is clearly on the defensive, but not 
to the extent that she will be when the Allies put forth their full 
strength in a general offensive. 


NORTH AFRICA AND FRANCE 


By PIERRE MAILLAUD 

T is a sad thought that through the injury of defeat the soul 
{ and body of France should have become not only a playground 
for the barbarian but also a subject of crude study to Mr. Everyman. 
I often fancy that a State may be likened to a well-frimmed rock- 
garden, which only offers to the eye its neat superstructure, Should 
havoc be played with it, rooting out the tidy work of man, it 
would reveal the gruesome reverse of that human creation—polluted 
earth and crawling parasites. This is precisely the effect of defeat 
on a nation. It does not necessarily make it worse, and sometimes 
braces it to new achievements. Yet for a time it discloses only that 
which exists in every State but is normally kept in check or under 
control. 

In the case of the French defeat things have gone even further. 
Even when the world has become satisfied that the French people 
was struggling for its liberation despite- misery, starvation and 
relentless pressure from the enemy, the process of scrutiny goes on— 
on new grounds. After having questioned French feelings towards 
the enemy and the strength of French resistance to the temporary 
conqueror, one now questions the methods whereby Frenchmen 
resume their part in the common fight; the record of every 
would-be combatant is examined with touchstones so severe that 
were they applied to citizens of any other State whose war policy 
fs taken for granted the conduct of affairs by public men might 
become exceedingly difficult. Yet this is inevitable, for, as Saint- 
Exupery once wrote, “defeat is just that.” 

Let us first understand clearly the basic elements of disagreement 
on the North African problem. The confusion which prevails 
everywhere and clouds this issue is mainly due to the fact that 
North Africa raises both a question of principle and a question 
of persons. Once these two are dissociated and dealt with severally 
the problem will at least be clarified, if not solved. The question 
of principle is: Was the American administration right in believing 
that it could work in co-operation with men who even in Vichy 
and by methods different from those of the Fighting French were 
aiming at the common goal? The question of “persons” is: 
Did the American administration apply this policy successfully in 
North Africa in its choice or acceptance of the personnel available? 
The two issues are seen to be very different. ‘For my own part 
I should at once answer “ yes” to the first question and, for the 
time being, “no” to the second one. To condemn the whole 
policy on grounds of a misguided application of it, or to approve 
everything that has been done on the ground that the basic principle 
was right, would be equally regrettable. To negotiate in France 
with General Giraud and those members of the French General 
Staff who were determined to resume the struggle was part of a 
sound policy which consisted in tapping every source of French 
strength. On the other hand, to ignore the French reaction to the 
choice or the maintenance in office of certain men in North Africa 
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was a mistake. That particular mistake has led many commentator 
to condemn the whole principle on which American policy had 
acted. This method of judgement, however, is like saying that 3 
violin is a poor musical instrument on the mere ground that j 
once happens to be badly played. 

The question of the choice of men is one which I do not propos 
to discuss here in further detail. It 1s one of France’s misfortunes 
that not only her military defeat but the very signs of her recovery 
should lead to a regular public trial of every single individual, and 
that, because French groups of resistance and strength happen to 
be on different soils and to be estranged (inter alia) by complet 
lack of contacts, controversies which in a powerful State are dis. 
cussed and composed in the silence of the Cabinet-room should 
be exposed and shouted from house-tops across seas and continents, 
It has in the past been very useful to apply to the French problem 
methods of publicity and vocal stimulation which the prostrate 
state of the nation, and also the necessity of avoiding ambiguity, 
rendered indispensable. Today the elements of the situation have 
changed. -There is in France no official policy but that of Laval, 
which is undiluted collaboration, and that of the French people 
and of the dispersed remnants of the army merged into the people, 
which is one of undiluted resistance to the enemy. Outside France 
there are two groups of strength: one which has been known to 
France and the world for over two years, Fighting France, and 
another which the Allied landing in North Africa has released, and 
which is at present under the control of General Giraud. 

The main difference between General de Gaulle and General 
Giraud (apart from any psychological factors) is this: that whilst 
General de Gaulle commands men who have been self-selected on 
a very precise issue, that of war or peace, General Giraud, with 
an equal willingness to fight, at present rules over territories whose 
attitude towards that very problem of war and peace was to some 
extent an unknown quantity before he, as a fighting man, was 
called upon to administer them. The strength of the Fighting French 
is their uncompromising record, the stimulating symbol which they 
have represented for France through long trials, and the territories 
which they have liberated. The strength of North Africa lies in 
its reservoir of man-power which can be tapped for the building 
up of an army of liberation. Its wedkness lies, on the other hand, 
in the heavy legacy of months of German propaganda* and of 
Lavalist penetration, which left on those territories a host of insti- 
tutions and men whose elimination is desirable whether on grounds 
of justice or of sound practical politics. At the same time men 
and institutions must also be judged in terms of France’s Imperial 
and Moslem policy, that is in terms of administrative competence: 
for the preservation of the Empire must remain a corner-stone of 
French policy—indeed, one of the aims of our struggle. 

The Fighting French case cannot be ignored, not only for senti- 
mental or moral reasons but also for reasons of future policy. For 
the North African issue cannot be isolated or divorced from that 
of the future of France. It is a fact today that Fighting France 
exercises a vast influence on the population of Metropolitan France. 
Any solution in North Africa which would prolong the state of 
secession until the end of the war would inevitably lead to civil 
strife, with an army raised on African soil for the liberation of 
France on the one hand and, on the other hand, a people who, 
hitherto, have found in London many of their mainsprings of 
action. Dualism in propaganda mighg not substantially alter the 
picture, and if it did, could only alter it for the worse. Agreement 
remains therefore indispensable. And it is rendered more and not 
less urgent when new and controversial features appear in the 
North African situation. 

On what terms? is a question which I have heard every day in 
North Africa and in London. It is not for me to answer it, but 
for the responsible parties. One point, however, on which I venture 
to be quite emphatic is this: the French problem should henceforth 
be discussed between the French themselves and between the 
French and the Allies in the same way as the Allied leaders discuss 
their war str@fegy and their war policy, namely in the Cabinet- 
room and not coram publico. It has never been found in private 
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life that exposure and public trial have healed family wounds: 
both are only resorted to when all else has failed and when the 
aim is permanent estrangement. That is hardly the case here. 

As to the details of an agreement on Fighting French participation 
in a war-time administration of Africa for the prosecution of the 
war (a proper basis for it) I may, perhaps, be permitted to quote, 
in lieu of a conclusion, an anecdote borrowed from George 
Duhamel’s Prince Faffar : 

A native architect in a small town of French Morocco had been 
summoned to appear before the French Commissioner of Works. 
Being commissioned to build a new house he had to produce the 
plan before permission was granted “I understand you are com- 
missioned to build a house,” said the local commissioner. “ You 
know the regulations. You must produce the plan first.” “The 
plan?” said the architect. “How on earth could I show it to 
you? The house is not yet finished. .. .” 

This was poor architecture. But in the present case it may be 
sound policy. To wait for a cut-and-dried plan of agreement on 
an issue which is largely terra incognita to many of those concerned 
before undertaking Inter-Allied and Inter-French negotiations 
towards it would be tantamount to leaving the house unbuilt. 


COLLEGES FOR THE PEOPLE 


By SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 
(President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford) 


AKE (in happier times) an air-cruise over the Scandinavian 
T lands, and you will see, scattered about the country, large 
buildings, which might appear to be country houses or boarding- 
schools. Land and visit one, and you will find that it is a College 
where from sixty to 200 adults are living and studying. Each 
country has evolved its own type. In Denmark the students are 
largely farmers and smallholders, and the most characteristic studies 
history and literature. In Sweden there are also industrial workers 
and members of the professional class, and the subjects include 
foreign languages, psychology, natural science, politics, history, 
religion, geography, handwork, &c., &c. There are (roughly) sixty 
of these Colleges in Denmark to a population of 3} million (with 
6,773 students in 1939), fifty-three in Finland to the same number, 
thirty-two in Norway, to less than 3 million, fifty-nine in Sweden 
to 6 million (with nearly 6,000 students in 1936). If on your return 
to England you ask what equivalents we have, you will discover 
that with a population of 44} million we have nine such colleges, 
attended in peace-time by rather over 300 regular students. 

In other words residential adult education in Scandinavia is a 
going concern, deeply affecting the life of the country; in these 
islands it is not. Here our practice, if not our theory, is that 
education ends at 14, 16, 18, 21, or at whatever age you leave school 
or college ; the Scandinavians think and act otherwise ; and rightly. 
For the world changes every year more rapidly, and the amount 
of knowledge needed to do one’s own job efficiently, to give a 
vote with intelligence, to be a rational spectator of the panorama of 
life, increases. It is intellectual death when we cease to think and 
learn ; but how, as things are, can we escape this death? We answer 
this question in three ways, all unsatisfactory. Either we leave it 
to private reading, which must be unsystematic and incomplete, 
and for which many people have not the time, the means or the 
guidance. Or we do nothing. Or, worst of all, we try to crowd 
more into the curriculum of the schools, filling it with subjects 
outside the interests or comprehension of the adolescent, and setting 
up mental dyspepsia. 

There is surely only one way out; to provide an opportunity for 
methodical study in adult life, so that everyone can repair the 
omissions and fill the gaps of early education, think afresh about the 
problems of politics, morals, religion—and much else—keep abreast 
of the current of change instead of remaining marooned, with the 
outlook and knowledge of youth, while the tide races past. That 
means Adult Education for all—not only for those who have missed 
a complete education, but also for those who have received one. 
They too, like everyone else, need to think and learn throughout life. 

It means, too, residential adult education. To say this is not to 
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depreciate the importance of non-residential study. After the war 
we may hope to see this further developed through civic centres in 
our cities and institutions of the Cambridgeshire Village College type 
in the country. But there are obvious. disadvantages in study in 
lersure hours after a day of hard work, and equally obvious advan- 
tages in being able to give the whole time and mind to it in 
quiet, pleasant surroundings. We ought to have residential colleges 
where this is possitle. 

A dream? There is no reason why it should not become a 
reality in England as in Scandinavia. What are the difficulties? The 
first is that the institutions for such study do not exist in Britain. 
But there is no reason why they should not exist—this country can 
afford what Denmark and Finland afford—and they might come 
into existence in various ways. Every university already has an 
extra-mural department, which provides classes and lectures in its 
district. It would be a natural extension of this work to take some 
big country house near by, which the university could use for resi- 
dential courses of varying length, so serving its neighbourhood in a 
new way, influencing it, strengthening its hold on it. They should 
be of different kinds for different interests and levels of intelligence 
and education. Local education authorities, too, might, and should, 
provide colleges for adult education. And private enterprise should 
play an important part. In Denmark all, or nearly all, in Sweden 
many, of the People’s High Schools are started by private enter- 
prise—by individuals, groups or societies, which make the venture 
and are entitled to apply for grants from the State. (In this country 
the Bonar Law College at Ashridge is an example of residential 
adult education due to private effort; but though there is room 
for colleges organised by political parties, education in general 
should be kept free from political prepossessions or affiliations.) 

A second and apparently more formidable difficulty is, that if 
such colleges existed, few people could afford time to attend them. 
To this I am tempted to reply that what is possible for Scandinavians 
is possible for Englishmen. But, it will be said, how can busy 
people throw up their work for three to six months (the length 
of the Swedish courses)? It is possible in Sweden because firms 
release their employees, keeping their jobs open in their absence. 
There is no reason why private firms should not do the same here, 
and still less why the State and the municipalities should not do it. 
Apart from more idealistic reasons, they would be repaid by getting 
their employees back with intelligence stimulated and fed. The 
recent proposal for a Staff College, to which civil servants could 
escape from Whitehall for periods of study, shows that the Govern- 
ment is alive to this need. And, if long courses are difficult, short 
ones are not. The national holiday is becoming general, and it 
might occasionally be spent in a residential college as well as by 
the sea, on the Continent, at Blackpool, or in Mr. Butlin’s camps. 

A third difficulty. It will be said that there is no demand, that 
if there were such residential colleges, no one would attend them. 
That is not a conclusive argument. If people are content with in- 
sanitary- conditions we do not fold our hands and say that there 
is no demand for anything better, and nothing can be done. 

But, in fact, there is ample evidence that people do want a chance 
to think and learn in adult life. Witness the surprising success 
of A.B.C.A. or of the Brains Trust. If you say that these are non- 
residential, consider the conferences on every variety of subject 
which meet in Oxford and Cambridge and elsewhere during the 
vacations, and the success of W.E.A. and other summer schools. 
In 1939 the Co-operative Union organised a non-vocational summer 
school, which was attended by 198 working-class students: in 1942 
454 came, and many were refused for want of accommodation. The 
raising of the school age, and, even more, compulsory part-time 
education to 18, will lead logically to Adult Education, and increase 
both the demand for it and the power to profit by it. What is 
needed are facilities for it and—this is important—the knowledge 
that they exist. Education has this in common with indusirial 
products ; it must be brought to the consumer’s notice. Publicity 
is important. 

The Scandinavians are not the first to have seen the importance 
of Adult Education. Plato, who demanded compulsory education, 
urged that education should begin in the cradle, thought the post of 
Minister of Education “the greatest of all the great offices of 
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State,” and insisted that the governing class should at times retire 
from active life and think. (How different the world might be 
if they did! But it is not only Cabinet Ministers and M.P.’s who 
need it.) When we have got our colleges, a small tablet might be 
put in one of them in memory of the first champion of Adult Educa- 
tion; and, to remind us of a necessary subject in the curriculum, 
we might inscribe on it a sentence of his: 

“The noblest of all studies is what a man should be and how he 
should live.” 


THE 18 B PRISONERS 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

HERE are certain questions about which the public mind ought 

to be more disturbed than it is. One is the position of persons 
detained under Defence of the Realm Regulation 18 B, a matter 
on which some pungent comments were made by Mr. Justice 
Humphreys, sitting with two other Judges in the King’s Bench 
Division, on Monday. In this particular case a detained person had 
addressed a petition to the Court. “It was,” said Mr. Justice 
Humphreys, “a perfectly proper document, in respectful language. 
. .. Someone, whose name the Court had not got and whose position 
they did not know, intercepted that document and did not forward 
it to that Court, to which it was addressed. That official thought 
that it was not the proper way for the case to be put before the 
Court. It was no business at all of that official to form such a 
conclusion. It certainly was a great piece of impertinence on his 
part to take on himself to do what he did. He (his Lordship) was 
not deciding whether or not he was guilty of contempt of Court.” 

The object of these strictures was, as an earlier part of the 
judgement showed, an official of the Home Office, for whom Sir 
John Andersou subsequently apologised, and the facts disclosed 
tend to strengthen the grave misgivings already provoked about 
the way in which Regulation 18B is being administered. That 
Regulation is, of course, in itself a grave trespass against the 
elementary right of Englishmen not to be imprisoned without trial. 
That in war-time may have to be in some cases; at the best it 
falls into the class of regrettable necessities. But the purpose of 
the Regulation is clear and limited. It is simply that persons 
considered to be potentially dangerous to the State shall be put 
somewhere where they cannot be actually dangerous. The first 
clause of the Home Secretary’s instructions regarding 18 B prisoners 
is specific as to that. It reads: 

“As persons detained in pursuance of Regulation 18 B are 
so detained for custodial purposes only and not for any punitive 
purpose, the conditions of their confinement will be as little 
as possible oppressive, due regard being had to the necessity 
of ensuring safe custody and maintaining order and good 
behaviour.” 

That is precisely what every reasonable person would take for 
granted. It argues no sympathy with the views or the personalities 
of the men and women whom the Home Secretary has deemed it 
necessary to detain to demand that beyond the major deprivation, 
loss of liberty, which has lasted in many cases now for over three 
years, they should suffer as little other deprivation as possible. They 
have not been convicted ; they have not even been tried; it has 
been thought necessary to segregate them ; there is no case what- 
ever, political or moral, for submitting them to the ordinary rigours 
of imprisonment. How are they, in fact, being treated? Not one 
member of the public in 10,000, and probably not one Member of 
Parliament in 50, knows. The détenus are living behind an 
impenetrable veil. It is only now and then that some Court case 
suddenly lets in a ray of most disturbing light. The danger is that 
it will not disturb enough. It is in an endeavour to secure that it 
does that these lines are being written. 

Everything depends, no doubt, on the authority on which state- 
ments about the treatment of 18B détenus rests. So far as it is 
ex parte it is heavily discounted. Only one authority will be cited 
here—Lord Justice Goddard. All the quotations that follow are 
from the judgement given by him last month in actions brought 
by two detained persons in respect of the treatment they had received 
in various prisons. The actions failed, on the ground that, no matter 
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what the treatment was, so long as it was covered by the Prison 
Rules no right of action against/a Prison Governor or the Home 
Secretary existed, but what is relevant here is the light thrown on 
the treatment 18B détenus are, in fact, receiving. Lord Justice 
Goddard was far from accepting as well-founded all the complaints 
put forward. ‘That adds the greater force to certain observations 
he felt called on to make. Space forbids the citation here of all 
that are relevant, but the following passages will suffice to indicate 
a state of affairs of which, it is safe to say, the public has little 
conception, and would emphatically condemn: 


“In some respects the White Paper puts detained prisoners in a better 
and in other respects in a rather worse position than remand prisoners, 
- . « Under Paragraph § (1) fof the White Paper] a visit at least once a 
week is permitted ; additional visits are in the Governor’s discretion ; 
whereas under Rule 131 [of the Prison Rules] a visit once a day is 
allowed, so in this respect detained persons were worse off. Equal 
facilities are given as to visits from legal advisers, but in the case of 
detained persons I was told that a Prison Officer is always present at 
the interview, while in the case of a remand prisoner, by Rule 133 the 
Officer is only within sight but not within hearing. This, I was told, 
was in accordance with the directions of the Prison Commissioners. 
... It is a strange state of affairs that had these prisoners been charged 
with an offence under the Treachery Act, or any other statute, they 
would be entitled to interview their solicitors out of hearing by a Prison 
Officer, as may a prisoner charged with murder, rape or any other 
crime ; yet as they have not been charged with any offence, this privilege 
is denied them.” 

“Paragraph 6 says that detained persons ‘will be allowed to write 
and receive letters, subject to censorship.” It does not say how many 
they may write. By Rule 134 a remand prisoner may write a reasonable 
number In practice, detained persons were limited to two letters a 
week—I understand because it would have been impossible to censor 
a greater rumber.” 

“At all the prisons there was an hour’s exercise in association each 
day—usually half an hour in the morning and another half hour in the 
afternoon and two periods of associated labour of about two hours each, 
If prisoners did not choose to work, they had to remain in their cells, 
and in this respect they were in exactly the same position as remand 
prisoners. It is perhaps unfortunate (though this is not a matter for 
me) that the only form of labour provided was sewing mail-bags, which 
is useful, but may well be thought not suitable for all classes of prisoners, 
many of whon would be unaccustomed to manual labour. . . . As 
Major De Laessoe did not undertake mailbag-sewing the result was that 
at Brixton for some days he spent twenty-two out of the twenty-four hours 
in his cell until the prisoners were allowed to take chairs into the yard of 
the prison and sit there. . . . I may mention that the ordinary Rule to 
which remand prisoners are subjected is that they are locked in their cells 
every day at 4.30 p.m. until 7 o’clock the next morning.” 

“A complaint is made by both plaintiffs as to the lack of provision 
of any games or other form of recreation even where, as at Brixton and 
Stafford, association was petmitted. If all that was meant by Para- 
graph 8 (1) fof the White Paper] was that if prisoners had such things 
as chess or draughtboards or jigsaw puzzles they would be allowed to 
use them, I think the wording is, to say the least, unfortunate. Whether 
Members of Parliament to whom the White Paper was presented would 
gather from it that such things as squash or hockey would be arranged, 
I do not know; but I am quite sure that anyone reading it would 
understand that the authorities would provide means for playing games 
or other sources of recreation. Nothing of the sort was done. Those 
prisoners who had games were allowed to use them, and that was all. 
At Brixton, indeed, an enlightened and humane administration actually 
allowed cards so long as they were of the size generally known as patience 
cards and were only used for that game. Why four of the prisoners 
when sitting out in the yard should not be allowed to have a game 
of Bridge or even Poker, I do not know.” 

“When the May arrests were made, the old debtor’s prison in Wing 
“F’ was brought into use. It is unpleasant to know that this Wing is, 
to some extent, bug-ridden and the prisoners were bitten, in some cases 
quite badly.” 

“The food at Stafford was, I think, open to a good deal of criticism, 
but there was no complaint lodged by anyone with the Governor or 
the Visiting Committee ; but the evidence satisfies me that complaints 
would have been legitimate.” 

“On the 17th of June, 1940, a question was asked of the Secretary of 
State in the House of Commons on the subject of allowing these prisoners 
to communicate with Members of Parliament. His answer was in these 
terms, I have reviewed this question and given directions that 
in future letters to Members of Parliament shall be allowed within the 
number permitted by the Rules, regardless of the consideration whether 
the writer has or has not any personal acquaintance with the Member.’ 

“This having come to the knowledge of the plaintiff, he addressed a 
letter to a Member of Parliament which did contain complaints as to 
his treatment. The Governor of Brixton submitted this letter to the 
Prison Commissioners, who ordered that all passages relating to prison 
conditions should be deleted before the letter was sent. No explanation 
was given to me on the subject and I can only say that it appears to 
me very much like giving a privilege with one hand and taking it away 
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with the other. . . . It is not for me to say whether Members 
would understand from the answer of the Secretary of State 
that no communications as to prison conditions would be allowed 
to be made in letters addressed to them; but I do think 
jt right that I should call attention to this matter, and I do so 
with emphasis. I can think of few things more calculated to cause 
suspicion ana resentment than to tell these prisoners that they might 
communicate with Members of Parliament and at the same time that 
they were forbidden to mention the conditions under which they were 
detained, especially when (and I say it deliberately) those conditions 
were very different from what Parliament might reasonably expect were 
then obtaining from a perusal of the White Paper.” 

The Lord Justice’s comments need no further comment here. 
Quite possibly conditions have improved since the period which 
the actions he was trying dealt. That is a question which some 
Member of the House of Commons might think it worth while 
raising. A more serious question is why, and by whom, such 
conditions were ever permitted to exist, and what confidence can 
be felt in an administration responsible for them. That affects all 
prisoners, not merely 18 B détenus, who come under that administra- 


tion’s aegis, 
WALNUTS 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


HE walnuts of England did their bit manfully last autumn. 
Gilbert White, recording in his journal a bumper walnut 
crop in 1788, notes that it went with a fine wheat harvest, and 
recalls a saying from the Georgics (which one of his editors 
believes rather to refer to the almonds) that geod nut and 
corm crops come together. 1942 did its best to confirm his 
observation. Certainly our walnut tree was faithful to the alliance. 
Some nuts the rooks devoured; and some were gathered surrep- 
titiously and gobbled by the schoolchildren, whose mothers were 
at pains in the week of our walnut harvest to write to the head 
teacher, protesting that lips and fingers were not dirty, but unwash- 
able, owing to the stain. Yet we gathered nearly a hundredweight 
of nuts from the grass below our tree. The finest of them we 
salted down in red crocks—there was no coconut fibre last year to 
temper the salt’s dampness. Over our wood fire of a night we 
stitched and eyeletted miniature sacks of hessian, gathering them 
at the throat with good brown fishing-line, and securing it with 
home-made toggles of home-grown sycamore and yew. Upon our 
sacks we embroidered simple designs and familiar initials. Then, 
fiiied with our walnuts, they went out as our presents of a war- 
time Christmas to the scattered children of the house and a few 
of its favourite visitors. Some of them had long journeys to make. 
Our walnut tree, the experts say, must be about three hundred 
years old. That is no great age for a walnut: there is a tree still 
fruitful in a neighbouring village that is reckoned to have borne 
nuts in the days of Queen Elizabeth. But we are proud of our 
middle-aged veteran. Almost certainly it was planted by Abraham 
Hill, whose greater fame it is, as one of those who in Gresham 
College, on November 28th, 1660, heard Christopher Wren read 
a paper on astronomy, to. have been a founder of the Royal Society. 
Its nuts afe small—it takes a hundred of them to tilt the one pound 
scale, whereas the walnuts of commerce should not run more than 
forty-five to the pound. But they are well sealed, and their kernels 
crisp and sweet. Today our old walnut, scarred by a bomb of this 
war, looks down benignly upon the ranks of a new generation. 
Grafted some years ago now at the famous East Malling Research 
Station with shoots brought from Asia, Europe and America, this 
young international brigade recalls in its names—Gulhak, Meylanaise, 
Eureka, Sorrento—the ancient lineage and wide wanderings of its 
tribe. The life of man upon this earth, it appears, would have 
to be multiplied more than one hundred and fifty times to match 
the life of the walnut family. Walnut remains have been found 
in strata older than the eighty million-year-old chalk downs of 
England. Walnuts, as we know and eat them today, have travelled 
to us across Europe from the East. Their name is Anglo-Saxon for 
the “foreign nut.” They are said to have reached Greece three 
hundred years before the time of Christ; and walnut shells, found 
among Roman remains below the Royal Exchange and elsewhere, 
suggest that the Romans brought them on the last stage of their 
pilgrimage to Britain. They have travelled, too, from Spain to 
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South America, and from Britain and the Continent to the United 
States. 

We in England have not made the most of this gifted immigrant. 
We have been content in bygone years to raise chance seedling 
trees, that have yielded too often ill-favoured nuts with tough- 
skinned and unshapely kernels. The French have been more provi- 
dent: they have long recognised the virtues of walnuts, of walnut 
timber, walnut oils and walnut dye. Evelyn recorded nearly three 
hundred years ago that “in several places betwixt Hanau and 
Frankfurt in Germany, no young farmer whatsoever is permitted 
to marry a wife, till he bring proof that he hath planted, and is a 
father of such a stated number of walnut trees.” He declared 
also that of all walnuts “the most beautiful and best worth planting ” 
came from Virginia ; and it is the Americans who in modern times 
have brought the cultivation of walnuts to the finest art. They 
have chosen their trees with a careful eye to the virtues which fine 
walnuts should display—a proper size and weight, the kernels 
making nearly half the weight of the whole nut; in the nutshell, fine 
contours, a right thickness, good sealing qualities, and a light tan or 
silvery brown colouring; in the kernel, a good colour, a delicate skin, 
and a rich mild and sweet flavour. They often grow their favourite 
varieties—Franquette, Placentia, El Monte and the rest—in special 
orchards, whose owners concern themselves with no other harvest. 
They will sow between their trees in autumn cover crops, which 
they plough into the ground at the coming of spring. They will irri- 
gate their orchards, a week or two before the nuts are ripe, to a depth 
of six or eight feet; and thus they secure that the nuts, leaving their 
husks hanging on the trees, fall clean and ready for gathering by the 
Mexican families who come, as hop-picking families come to Kent, 
to bivouac in autumn among the walnut groves. They grade their 
nuts according to their sizes. They market them in branded packets 
to a population so fond of walnuts that, although the trees of Oregon 
and California were yielding well before the war some 50,000 tons 
a year, nearly 30,000 further tons were being imported from Europe, 
Asia and South America to satisfy the national walnut hunger. 

Some day, perhaps, in hope of creating the finest walnut in the 
world, the East Malling Station will pass on to the slow process 
of breeding trees from the nut. There is a pretty story to encourage 
them of an American who in two successive autumns found a 
perfect black walnut floating down a stream, but never discovered 
the miraculous tree from which it had fallen. Meantime, we like 
to think of our youngsters as pioneers of a new British industry, 
and enjoy gathering about them the walnut lore of the countryside. 
A man high up in a neighbour’s tree, beating its branches with a 
long pole, told me this last October that the finest nuts grew always 
on the outermost twigs. I remembered, as I watched him, that 
there is probably truth—for walnuts, if not for women—in the old 
saying about their improvement by beating. This rough pruning, 
the experts say, knocks off the terminal twigs, and lateral buds in the 
following spring produce two or three fruiting shoots in their places, 

The full harvest of our little trees will be for other eyes than 
ours ; the enjoyment of their fine timber for yet other eyes again. 
May they yield abundant crops, and may their burrs be handsomely 
figured. This winter we hope only that those, who have gone from 
this house to serve in the air, on land, by sea and in the hospitals, 
will have enjoyed at Christmas the small, sweet walnuts of our old- 
fashioned tree. We wondered if thereafter they would play with their 
empty walnut shells the charming game a Russian guest taught us 
long ago. On New Year’s Eve the Russians would paste round the 
inner rim of a basin emblems of various happenings—a pierced heart, 
it might be, for the coming of love ; a bag of gold for the winning 
of a fortune. They would fill the basin with water. Then each 
player in turn would stir the water and launch upon it a walnut 
shell with a burning taper for mast; and where the circling tide 
brought the lighted ship to harbour, there would be found its owner’s 
destiny in the coming year. If there be wartime candles 
small enough to light those diminutive shells, we like to think that 
the boys and girls, to whom our walnuts went travelling, set their 
little craft afloat this recent New Year’s Eve. For never, surely, 
since walnuts came into the world, can hopes so poignant have 
awaited them in the havens where they would be. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Dugdale asked the 
j Secretary of State for War why the War Office with- 
drew from circulation the pamphlet on his own Report 
which Sir William Beveridge had written for the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs (A.B.C.A.). This strange episode has already 
formed the theme of an admirable article by Mr. J. Mackay-Mure 
in The Spectator of January 8th, an article which provoked two 
interesting letters in last week’s issue. I may perhaps be forgiven 
for recurring to the subject, since it goes beyond the area of a merely 
departmental incident and raises considerations regarding the morale 
of the Army, the training and education of the citizen soldier and 
the relations betweea the junior officer and his men. The Official 
explanation of the withdrawal of this pamphlet :s, it would seem, 
that it was written and circulated without the knowledge of the 
Secretary of State ; that it represented the opinion of Sir William 
Beveridge upon the Beveridge Report; that this Report had not as 
yet been discussed in Parliament or received, even in principle, the 
approbation of the Government; that, on the contrary, it is a 
document of a highly controversial nature, to many of the recom- 
mendations of which strong objection is felt both in Conservative 
and Labour quarters; that therefore it was a mistake to issue 
under the aegis, and therefore with the applied approval, of the 
War Office an explanatory pamphlet on a matter which is still sub 
judice ; and that in any case the A.B.C.A. discussions assume the 
form of a “compulsory parade,” and are therefore unsuited to the 
elucidation of any important question. As a general rule it is no doubt 
desirable that Government Departments should not, even by impli- 
cation, express approval of measures upon which neither Parliament 
nor the Government have come to a decision. But the Beveridge 
Report was not a usual event: it was an exceptional event; and 
the pamphlet which Sir William drafted was written not in advocacy, 
but in objective explanation. It did no more than provide the Army, 
in a summary and very lucid form, with the recommendations which 
had already been published. It did not, and could not, prejudice 
the main issue. 


* . * * 


Even those purists, however, who may regret the issue of the 
pamphlet as_ representing some slight divergence from established 
convention, would agree that to withdraw jt from circulation after 
it had been issued was an ill-considered action. It was an action 
which suggests to ignorant observers that the Secretary of State 
and Lord Croft have not fully understood either the function or 
the achievements of A.B.C.A. Let me first expiain the purpose and 
working of that admirable innovation. The Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs is a section of the Welfare and Education Directorate which 
works under the Adjutant-General. Every week it circulates to all 
units throughout the Army a red or blue pamphlet in which simple 
information is given, either regarding current military issues or 
regarding such wider problems as are known to be engaging the 
interest, and sometimes confusing the minds, of the ordinary soldier. 
The idea is that these pamphlets should be placed in the hands of 
junior officers who should use them as the basis for discussion with 
the men of their platoons. The purpose of this system is threefold. 
In the first place, it provides junior officers with information upon 
a variety of subjects, and to that extent it enlarges the range of their 
interests. In the second place, it enables them, through the medium 
of these discussions, to establish with their men an intelligent 
understanding upon a plane remote from ordinary military routine. 
And in the third place it provides the mén themselves with the 
opportunity of learning that great problems are not as simple as 
at first they may appear. It does more than this. It goes some 
way to mitigate among the men the deadening sense that they are 
no longer individuals, but a mere number on the list; that the 
orders to which they are subjected bear little relation to the outlines 
of the war as a whole ; and that a civilian, when lost in a military 
mass, ceases to be of any personal importance. If properly carried 
out the A.B.C.A. discussion groups should encourage some sense 
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of solidarity between the private soldier and “The Army,” and 
assure the ordinary conscript that those who hold his life in thei 
hands do not underestimate his intelligence, and are prepared t 
take him into their confidence, and to listen to his opinion. 

* * * * 

These are admirable purposes. It is not suggested that every 
young platoon-commander is capable of giving to them the effec 
which is desired. But the intelligent officer is by this method 
provided with a salutary opportunity, and in many cases this 
opportunity is grasped to the great benefit of all concerned. Now 
all those whose special business it is to consider the welfare of a 
citizen army are aware that there are certain constant preoccupations 
by which the morale of the ordinary soldier is apt to be lowered 
and his zest decreased. There is, in the first place, anxiety regarding 
his own position in the post-war world, and the dread of unen- 
ployment and indigence when victory comes. There is in the 
second place acute anxiety about the fate of his wife and family 
should he be killed or maimed. And there is in the third place 
an incessant and gnawing doubt whether “They” (by which is 
meant all those in authority, from the War Cabinet down to the 
regimental sergeant-major) are genuinely concerned with the interests 
of the private soldier and his dependants. At times of depression 
these doubts amount to a feeling that great sacrifices are being 
demanded of him for the ultimate benefit of someone else. Inevit- 
ably the young soldier, pestered by these worries and suspicions 
(having sufficient education to distrust the judgement of others, and 
not sufficient education to reach firm conclusions of his own), slides 
away from reality, and even reason, into a day-dream world in 
which the pinnacles of Moscow glimmer as the dream-city in which 
“They” are always “We.” To these confusions of the mind 
A.B.C.A. should offer a useful antidote; but it is an artidote 
which can only soothe and comfort if confidence is acquired and 
retained. 

* * * * 

It is for this reason that many regret the withdrawal of the 
Beveridge pamphlet. Here was a scheme, which in simple terms 
offered to the individual some hope of future security. Here was 
a scheme which, in firm outlines, did, in fact, suggest that “ They” 
were aware of the immense importance attached to economic 
security by the ordinary man. Here was a scheme which provided 
some ultimate purpose, and raised the hope that Great Britain, which 
in the nineteenth century had achieved political liberty without 
revolution, might in the twentieth secure economic freedom without 
tyranny. It is not to be supposed that I wish to prejudge future 
discussion by asserting that the Beveridge report is practicable in 
every detail ; I am merely contending that it has, rightly or wrongly, 
come to symbolise for the ordinary citizen some alternative to 
extreme fantasies. The withdrawal of the pamphlet, however reason- 
able it may seem to those trained in departmental or legislative 
procedure, will produce upon the citizen soldiers the impression 
that “They” are hostile to the Beveridge Report, and desire to 
limit the discussion of all subjects which do not meet with their 
sympathy or approval. Such an impression will tend to diminish 
the credit of A.B.C.A., to negative much of the work already 
accomplished, and to throw a shadow of suspicion over its future 
activities. The War Office has unfortunately been forced by this 
episode, and much against its will, into the appearance of taking 
sides in an economic controversy. It is rumoured that the blame 
for this ill-considered action does not rest with the military chiefs 
in Whitehall ; and that Sir Ronald Adam, the Adjutant-General 
has, in fact, from the first been one of the most ardent and imagina- 
tive of A.B.C.A.’s supporters. It is suggested ‘rather that such 
influence as was brought to bear was exercised by men who have 
had little recent or direct experience of the thoughts and feelings 
of the modern soldier. It is, of course, easy to magnify the im- 
portance and effect of an incident which may be shortly forgotten ; 
but it is sad that the efficacy of a valuable experiment, such as 
A.B.C.A., should be hampered by errors not its own. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


“The Desert Song.’’ At the Prince of Wales Theatre. 


THE distance we have travelled since the last war may be shown 
not only in such social phenomena as the public interest in Russ’a, 
Planning and the Beveridge Report, but also in the character of our 
popular entertainments. It will be interesting to see if the present 
revival of The Desert Song repeats its earlier success, especially 
as Harry Welchman returns effectively to his original part as the 
hero of the highly-coloured story. London audiences, I shoud 
judge, have become more sophisticated, and this musical p-ay 
depends on a form of desert romance dating back to The Sheikh 
and The Garden of Allah. The music, also, is dated in its lush 
melodiousness, owing nothing either to jazz or “swing,” but, 
frankly banal, going straight to the heart of the pre-war gallery-girl. 
There is no fault to find with the production or with the cast. 
Frederic Bentley’s jokes are by no means all old. Eleanor Fayre 
has charm and beauty. Heleh Barnes and Olive Rose are more 
than competent, and there is enough life in the show to delight 
an unsophisticated public. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


« B.B.C. Brains Trust.”’ 
Warner’s and the kegal. 


For future release. ——*‘ Casablanca,’’ At 


At what level of audience intelligence does the wise film producer 
aim? ‘Lhe answer ciearly depenas on the nature of his wisdom, on 
whether he is concerned with financial or social ends. But it is not 
simply a case of aiming low and achieving prosperity or aiming high 
ana siarv.ng. There has always been evidence that the approach via 
the head may be profitable and the attack below the beit may be 
resented even by tne least ratiocinative of audiences. Recently the 
Press was shown the first of a series of fiims of the B.B.C. Brains 
Trust. Seldom have professional critics been so obviously enthralled, 
and in my opinion audiences everywhere wil share their delight, not 
only at the p.ay of personalities (tor here they are—Joad, Campbell, 
Huxley, Elliot, Jenny Lee and McCullougn—uke disembedied voices 
sudden.y mant.ed in antic fiesh), but audiences also will savour with 
pleasure the play of ideas—the will-o’-the-wisping of the thought, 
that dread afttiction against which so many film studios are so con- 
scient:ousiy disinfected. B.B.C. Brains Trust naturally will reap 
commercial benefit from the popularity of the broadcast feature and 
will no doubt be enthusiastica:ly supported by many listeners seeking 
and finding in the cinema confirmation of their theory that 
McCullough’s troupe of performing wits is a first-rate variety turn. 
Most people, however, will like this film simply because there is 
discussion, lively, spontaneous and often movingly sincere, of issues 
which matter to most men and women. How can nations be helped 
to collaborate after the war? What are the aitributes of a good 
wife? What is the difference between Right and Left in politics? 
Simpler and more frivolous questions are also submitted to the 
tableful of lively and blissfully un-camera-conscious intellects. We 
become so absorbed in their gestures and tiny grimaces of approval 
or impatience, in their infectious pleasure in the whole occasion, that 
we have to remind ourselves at the end that this was indeed a film 
and that we have not ourselves taken seats under the twinkling eye 
of Question-Master McCullough. Only one plea remains to be made. 
The next issue will be able to depend less on the novelty of adding 
a new dimension to what was formerly only something to be heard. 
In consequence we shall need even more excitement, more contro- 
versy, more revolutionary ideas. In the discussion on Left and Right 
in politics one detected a note of caution—and why, Mr. McCullough, 
was Huxley, who might well have made the most useful contribution 
of all, not called upon? 

Less unusual in its appeal but no less absorbing (and indeed no 
less intelligent) than the screen debut of the Brains Trust is 
Humphrey Bogart’s Casablanca. This is a melodrama of the black- 
market in passports for anti-Nazi refugees which we see conducted in 
Vichy-controlled Casablanca with all the trimmings of assassination, 
Gestapo terror, hopeless love, noble sacrifice and last-minute escape. 
There is less gunplay than is usual in such narratives, and the story 
is, indeed, no more than adequate, but any lack of excitement is more 
than balanced by excellent characterisation and quite brilliantly 
sensitive acting. Bogart, Ingrid Bergman and Paul Henreid make 
their love-triangle seem profound and important ; Dooley Wilson is 
fine as a sympathetic cabaret singer, and Claude Rains as the Vichy 
chief of police really does succeed in throwing new light on the 
psychological make-up of the kind of human weathercock which is 
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giving us so many political headaches these days. Peter Lorre and 
Sidney Greenstreet have only thin parts, but they do nevertheless 
contrive to assist in an excellent demonstration that melodrama need 
not defy the laws of human behaviour. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


The Leicester Galleries 


THE New Year exhibition at the Leicester Galleries is a mixed, and 
rather over-large, bag of pictures by younger English painters, and 
by minor masters, English and French. One would be more con- 
tented with the general standard of painting here and now, but for 
the warning note give by two or three of the pictures from Paris of 
twenty or thirty years ago. Like the exhibition of nineteenth- 
century French paintings at the National Gallery, which has just 
closed, they are—well, a warning and a reminder. The Utriilo of 
the Eiffel Tower, dated 1913, would make many paintings of its 
own type and pretentions look thin, for it has authority as well as 
charm and bears its years as well as a Sisley or a Monet; but 
there is a portrait of a woman by Suzanne Valadon that is more dis- 
quieting, because it is second-rate, and not a taking picture at all. 
Yet it has this same authority that belongs to a great period; a 
period when painters were numerous cnough and close enough 
together to sharpen their talents in a battle of wits that was worth 
fighting, at a time and place when there were standards worth 
living up to. In this country we have now to look into the past, if 
it is only the recent past, to find painting that is all, or most things, 
that painting can be. The general standard of good painting, 
especially in an isolated country like England to-day, is an infection 
against which there is no effective inoculation, and against which 
no painter has a final resistance. Heavy doses of the old masters, 
and a strict regimen that avoids all imitative movements, is a 
possible treatment. 

Other works here that show a consciousness of greatness are 
the drawings by Conder, Guys, Sickert, Alfred Stevens and Signac ; 
and the paintings by James Ensor, Sickert, Wilson Steer and, less 
surely, Augustus John and Matthew Smith. (There is a Matthew 
Smith, interesting as a documentary piece, of, 1913, and one by 
John of unstated date.) Which, as far as younger English painting 
goes, is a depressing list. As to the younger English painters, 
theirs is the liveliness and the main interest, if not the authority. 
William Scott, who held a one-man show recently where the pictures 
seemed often too big for their content, shows a Soldier and Girl 
Sleeping that has an excellent sense of scale and gains much by it 
in interest and drama. Rodrigo Moynihan has painted a learned 
and polite Still Life with Shell, and there are good, or otherwise 
interesting, works by Paul Nash, Frances Hodgkins, Ivon Hitchens, 
Morland Lewis, Kenneth Rowntree, Mary Wykeham, John Crax- 
ton and Robin Ironside. 

As calls to order of different kinds there are Roualt aquatints at 
the Redfern Gallery—that is, aquatints by the best, if not the only, 
religious artist alive in Europe; and there is Constable’s Haywain 
on view at the National Gallery. This has been cleaned, and can 
be seen in all its glory. Constable’s own remarks, if any remarks 
are needed, are the best guide to this picture. Here are two of 
them. “The Dutch painters were a stay-at-home people—hence 
their originality. They were not, however, ignorant of Italian art.” 
“Last Tuesday (May 29th, 1824), the finest day that ever was, we 
went to the Devil’s Dyke . . . overlooking one of the grandest natural 
landscapes in the world, and consequently a scene most unfit for a 
picture. It is the business of a painter not to contend with nature, 
and put such a scene, a valley filled with imagery fifty miles long, 
on a canvas of a few inches ; but to make something out of nothing, 
in attempting which he must almost of necessity become poetical.” 

JOHN PIPER. 


LINCOLNSHIRE SKY 


Tue birds in one-way traffic fly 

spirals across the pale blue china sky, 

and August afternoon hangs bright 

with pinpoint sounds, with penetrating light. 

The rooks like small black ashes turn and drop 

abruptly to the gold and heady crop, 

while satellite sparrows, not as glib as those, 

follow with twittering wings the stony crows. 

The circle falters as the wind strikes up 

till birds hang like used tea-leaves in a cup. 
HEBERT CORBY. 
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LETTERS TO 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE FORCE 


Sir,—I receive with much pleasure, although belatedly, most numbers 
of The Spectator, and am particularly interested in the Marginal Com- 
ments of Mr. Harold Nicolson, whose pronouncements I usually accept 
without hesitation. However, in the last number, which I have just 
received, that of October 23rd, Mr. Nicolson suggests the air-arm as 
an international weapon to enforce peace on would-be aggressive nations. 
[t seems to me an impracticable proposal. 

To check any incipient uprising the methods of the police should be 
used. In such cases the effort of the police is to subdue, but not to 
destroy offenders. Let us consider police methods within any national 
community. Police deal with individual offenders and arrest criminals and 
leaders in political or other disturbances, using their clubs on selected 
persons only. Contrarily, the air-plane is a weapon of general destruc- 
tion and not of subdual. It strikes collectively and cannot select a per- 
sonal target. If it kills a man, it is because he is in sight and not 
because he is a possible offender. 

If it is admitted, as I think it must be, that the aeroplane is not a suitable 
police weapon to use on our own citizens to preserve or restore order, 
I think it must be further admitted that it is an unsuitable tool to main- 
tain international order, simply because it destroys life without discrimina- 
tion. This is war and not the preservation of order. The proper way 
to control an aggressive nation whose intentions we do not trust is by an 
army of occupation already placed in the territory of the country whose 
imentions we fear. It is an expensive way, but its cost should fall on 
the disarmed aggressively-minded country. 

Mr. Nicolson goes on to remark that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was a good instrument which needed only to be enforced. As 
one who never believed that it ever had any strength capable of con- 
trolling unwilling nations in great matters, permit me to suggest that it 
was only a diplomatic assemblage without any executive authority in- 
herent in it. I believe there were some 50 nations eligible to join, most 
of whom did, but some probably had no better reason than that of talking 
in good company. In small matters the League was a useful diplomatic 
instrument, but in keeping the peace it failed. As it seems to mé, it is 
impossible to confer power on a diplomatic body such as any League of 
Nations must be, without sacrifice of a large measure of sovereignty by 
both great and small nations. Power resides in a few populous nations 
of great military and economic strength. It is hard to believe that such 
countries will yield control of their own destinies to the majority vote of 
a group of weaker States. After we have won the war the terms of 
permanent peace will depend chiefly on the policies of the English- 
speaking nations, Russia and China, for they only will have power. 

In the history of the United States we already have the record of an 
unsuccessful attempt to rule by a League of Nations. When the 
American colonies started their revolution against British rule, they set 
themselves up as independent sovereign States and sent delegates to 
Philadelphia to a diplomatic body which was called the Continehtal 
Congress. It had no inherent powers, although it acted as if it had. 
It issued a Declaration of Independence in 1776; borrowed money, 
conducted foreign relations, and authorised troops and a navy. As long as 
the war lasted, these delegates from independent States had only one 
object, to prosecute the war, and did it fairly well, but after peace came 
this diplomatic body no longer had a single objective, and the sovereign 
States represented in the Congress refused to yield their individual in- 
terests in the many questions at issue. The diplomatic union had become 
a failure. It was not until the new Constitution became effective in 
1789 that the formerly independent States became a unified Nation. 
This was because the individual States yielded a portion of their sovereign 
rights and autonomy and agreed to let the new super-government, or 
Federat Union, deal with individuals, taxing them for federal purposes, 
putting them in the army, making laws to control them in Federal 
matters and putting them in gaol for offences. Yet still the separate States 
retained all their authority not expressly ceded to the national govern- 
ment. This constitution established the United States as a nation by the 
substitution of an executive bond for a diplomatic one. 

If, at the close of the war, there is some international body to enforce 
peace, I see no way of giving such a body sufficient power unless it can 
deal directly with individuals as the United States did a century and a 
half ago. With varying national traditions and forms of civilisation, I 
see no prospect of the greater nations surrendering a large measure of 
their independence. It seems as if a few Great Powers, agreeing among 
themselves by the old diplomatic methods, must enforce peace by their 
own armed and economic strength.—Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM L. Ropcers, Vice-Admiral, U.S. Navy (Ret.). 

1738 R Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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THE EDITOR 


A WORLD AIR FORCE? 


Sir,—Your contributor on January 8th rightly says that the question of 
A World Air Force needs to be discussed, and he couples with it the 
wider conception of an International Police Force, but there is fre. 
quently a tendency to misunderstand the issues involved, and your 
correspondent Mr. Merralls seems to have done so. He suggests that 
all that is needed 1s for the Governments of the United Nations, each 
with separate forces, to combine when they feel so disposed; but this 
would be merely a league of victors making an arrangement with no 
guarantee of permanence and endeavouring to impose their will without 
any pretence of impartiality. How would it differ from the old balance 
of power politics and the Agreements and Pacts of the 1918-1939 period, 
which proved so ineffective? No doubt it may be granted that the 
United Nations would set out with an garnest desire to maintain world 
peace and to effect improvements in world affairs, but fundamentally one 
group of nations would be dictating to another with the probability that 
once again there would eventually be another world war. 

A real International Force is an entirely different conception, as it is an 
attempt to place the force at the disposal of world government on an 
impartial footing, and out of the hands of individual governments who 
may be unstable and whose narrower national interests may be closely 
involved in a particular issue. I believe, therefore, that if we are to hope to 
avoid an endless succession of world wars discussion of an International 
Police Force is well worth while as a possible step towards a stable world 
government whose force may in time become less and less military and 
take on more the character of genuine police.—Yours truly, 

Eric H. PEase. 


Okeford-Fitzpaine, Dorset. 
SUNDAY THEATRES 


Sir,—Two passages in your Note on- this subject puzzle me. The 
first is that in which you say that “ the commercial side of the argument” 
for the opening of theatres on Sunday “merits little consideration.” 
Why? You are not, I trust, one of those scowling Left Wingers, with 
pop eyes and permanent undergraduate minds, who think that any 
business man who is caught with a penny of profit in his pocket is a 
member of the criminal classes and ought to be serving an indeterminate 
sentence. The theatre manager, who frequently fails to make any profit, 
especially when he produces the kind of play that Left Wingers love, 
all about the nationalisation of main drains and the iniquity of private 
enterprise, is in severe competition with two powerful and much richer 
rivals, the cinema-merchant and the B.B.C., the latter of whom possesses 
an absolute monopoly and actually receives a year’s income in advance. 
Both these rivals are allowed to perform on Sunday, but the theatre 
manager can almost be decapitated if he dares to do so. Sunday is the 
day of the week when the greatest number of persons are free to seek 


entertainment in the afternoon and the evening. The average person has 


only a specified sum to spend on entertainment. If he spends all or most 
of it on God’s Day, he will have little left for the theatre manager on 
Monday or even on Saturday. By what process of reasoning can it be 
called right to show a moving picture of women with surgically- 
manipulated features living in circumstances of improbable luxury on the 
Sabbath, and wrong to show Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan or Ben Travers’s 
Tons of Money? I take it that you would feel extremely indignant if 
newsagents were allowed to sell the News of the World and the People 
on Sunday, but were forbidden to sell the Sunday Times and the 
Observer ; or were allowed to sell all four, but forbidden to sell The 
Spectator. Would you, in such circumstances, say that the commercial 
argument merited little consideration? 

It is probably my stupidity which makes me think that the second 
passage in your Note is meaningless. Here it is: 

“It may be argued that it is unreasonable not to put ‘the living 
theatre” on the same basis as the cinema, but the fact is that the 
opening of cinemas on Sunday has very largely met the public need, 
for films are now so varied, and at their best so excellent, that every 
taste is well provided for.” 


I have read that passage three times, and it defeats me. What does 
it mean? If the opening of cinemas on Sunday meets a public need, 
why are not cinemas open on that day throughout the country? How 
did the public need of Sunday cinemas become known when there was 
so much organised opposition to it, and so little organised demand? By 
what right do local prohibitionists try to prevent the satisfaction of this 
public need, as, for example, in my native city of Belfast, where the 
military authority recently overruled the public authority and opened a 
cinema, conceding only this to the banners, that although the soldier 
might enter the cinema on the Sabbath, his girl might not? Are plays 
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jess varied than moving-pictures? Are they, at their best, not excellent? 
Do they not provide for every taste? 

Lastly, Sir, may I point out that while some actors refuse to help their 
profession to cope with powerful rivals by acting for that base and 
jgnoble thing called profit, they, do not disdain the fee they receive from 
the B.B.C., though it is less than they would demand from a bloated, 
plood-sucking and accursed capitalist for acting on Sundays? They have 
peen known to solicit engagements in Sunday performances by private 
societies, at a nominal fee of a guinea, because they hoped that the play 
might turn out to have a commercial value—tut! tut!—and bring them 
in great wads of profit. Are we to feel admiration for the player who 
refuses to be torn from the bosom of his family on Sunday to make profit 
not only for himself, but for his employer, but to deny it to the same 
player when he lets himself be wrenched from his family’s bosom on 
that day for the delight of the Stage Society? Actors have usually more 
leisure than they like. I have known players of distinction to be 
unemployed for two years. They had, by the end of that time, had as 
much of their family’s bosom as they could bear. The question of salary 
can be settled by Equity. It might best be settled by a flat rate for every 
performance, instead of a salary, and by the payment of extra money on 
Sunday. Bear in mind, Sir, that the cinema has the best of the bargain 
all round. The same film can be produced everywhere simultaneously. 
It costs nothing to carry from town to town, comparatively speaking, and 
js neither temperamental nor liable to illness. It can be shown, in normal 
times, five or six times in a single theatre in a single day, with at least 
two exhibitions on Sunday. Is it fair, then, to prevent the theatre from 
earning its living on the most profitable—out, damned word!—day of 
the week?—Yours sincerely, St. JOHN ERVINE. 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


RETRIBUTION 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson in his article in your issue of January 15th 
says: “ Retribution there must be, in order to convince the Axis countries, 
&c.” He then outlines a policy of negation, including the possibility -that 
Hitler, the arch-monster of evil, may meet the same mild fate as 
William II. Yet Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Cordell Hull have openly declared for just retribution, and the Lord 
Chancellor has announced the appointment of an inter-Allied Commission 
to marshal evidence against the war criminals. 

Mr. Nicolson refers to the retribution farce which followed the last 
war and seems to argue from that that nothing effective can be done to 
bring the arch-villains in Germany and elsewhere to justice when the 
United Nations defeat Germany. I am not familiar with the ten-point 
plan he summarises, but most of it is the same as the resolution of the 
War Crimes Commission (an unofficial body presided over by M. Marcel 
de Baer) unanimously adopted by the London International Assembly on 
October 12th, 1942, with the specific approval of Lord Cecil, Lord 
Lytton, and Lord Maugham. 

The main points of this resolution were: 

1. As soon as possible a Protocol to be agreed between the United 
Nations (a) defining what acts shall be punishable as “ war crimes,” and 
in accordance with what law they shall be tried ; (6) setting up, wherever 
necessary, international machinery for prosecution and punishment in 
respect of such “ war crimes,” to take effect immediately on cessation of 
hostilities, and providing for the international co-operation required to 
make retribution by the national tribunals effective. 

The purpose of this proposed protocol would be to announce to the 
enemy, before hostilities cease, that an international law already exists 
under which such monstrous outrages as the deportation, starvation and 
wholesale killing of helpless millions, the killing of hostages and the like 
involve suitable penalties for those responsible, i.e., those at the top who 
direct such enormities and those who carry them out. “The really 
guilty parties will be the first to escape,” writes Mr. Nicolson. But 
where? Surely neutral asylum is not to be allowed for such as Hitler, 
Himmler, and the rest of the gang who have seized power and waxed 
immensely rich? It would take years to alter the extradition laws, and 
the German, who when he is beaten will follow the familiar process of 
whining and proclaiming his innocence, would at once indignantly protest 
against any ex-post facto laws. There are, however, legitimate methods, 
if arranged and announced beforehand, which will prevent such escapes 
to a neutral asylum, 

There are, of course, M. Stalin, and the Poles, the Czechs, the Serbs, 
and the Greeks, the Dutch, the Belgians and the Norwegians who will 
be entitled to have a say. Doubtless in the first convulsion many of the 
chief offenders will meet their fate at the hands of the survivors of those 
whom they have so cruelly wronged, or of right-thinking Germans them- 
selves. But there will be a large residue of war criminals, and in any 
case lynch law is no proper substitute for the Grand Assize whose findings 
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should echo through the corridors of time as a ‘esson to would-be 
aggressors in the future. 

When one realises the non possumus attitude of Mr. Nicolson and 
other influential persons, it is a consolation to know that the ordinary 
man-in-the-street in this country has made up his mind that so far as 
is humanly possible condign punishment shall be administered. One of 
the most important needs is to set up the machinery beforehand, and not 
to wait until the sudden German collapse.—Yours, &c., 

The Temple. WILLIAM LATEY. 


33, 


AIR TRANSPORT—AFTER THE WAR 


S1r,—The probability that America will be able to monopolise the 
world’s air traffic after the war, although adniitted with reluctance by 
Government spokesmen in the House, will become a certainty unless 
our present policy of aircraft construction is modified. The idea that 
the United States would, or could, refuse to take advantage of such a 
position is an example of the most fatuous wishful thinking. The 
American business man is a “ go-getter” with little tolerance for weak 
or inefficient competition, and even if he were not,: there would still 
be nothing to prevent him from monopolising the world’s air routes. 
For even the most hopeful optimist can hardly expect the American 
aircraft industry to immobilise or destroy the many hundreds of transport 
aeroplanes which they will have available after the war when we have 
none at all, for nothing short of that can very well prevent America 
from monopolising air transport almost completely. 

It is admitted that the Allies’ output of aircraft now exceeds that of 
our enemies’ by a considerable margin, and an. intelligent anticipation 
of future conditions should demand that a small proportion of our output 
be now devoted to the production of transport aircraft, even if such 
aeroplanes were only needed to keep our civil air lines going. The fact 
that troop carriers and air freighters will have a big part to play when 
our offensive gets into its stride is still more reason for asking our 
aircraft industry to produce such aircraft. The products of the British 
aircraft industry were instrumental in saving this country (and its Govern- 
ment) from Nazi domination in the summer of 1940. The present 
policy of that Government will leave our aircraft manufacturers without 
a single modern transport aeroplane after the war, whilst American 
factories will have hundreds ready to sell “over the counter” to the 
air-lines of the world, which will be clamouring for new equipment.— 
Yours sincerely, E. N. B. BENTLEY. 

Flat 3, 24 Hollybush Lane, Harpenden, Herts. 


I.U. DEGREES 


Sir,—In view of your sustained and vigorous attack upon the Inter- 
collegiate University and the University of Sulgrave which has recently 
been inaugurated, I am wondering if you will permit a few comments 
from a graduate of the former institution, who has never attempted to 
conceal his light under a bushel. 

I received my degree of “B.D., Hons.” from the Intercollegiate 
University in 1937 for a published thesis entitled The Religious Ideas 
of the Psalms, published by the Epworth Press and described in the 
London Guardian as scholarly. I had already been awarded the London 
University Diploma in Theology, and it was on the strength of this, 
together with the Thesis, that I received the B.D. The granting source 
has always appeared in the Church Directory, and I should not wish it 
otherwise. May I add here that, in my humble opinion, my degree has 
rather more academic relevance than the Lambeth D.D.’s handed out 
to English Diocesan Bishops upon their episcopal appointment, if such 
clergy are not already possessors of a University doctorate. 

Whatever may be the short-comings of the Intercollegiate University 
(and I am perfectly prepared to believe that some of their degrees have 
in time past been awarded too freely), at least this University has shown 
itself willing to recognise a very urgent need. Many men, who for one 
reason or another have not been fortunate enough to secure a degree 
during their college days, but whose professional standing is assured, 
have been enabled to graduate in the Intercollegiate University without 
the need of submitting to preliminary examinations, which for them 
would be not only excessively irksome, but in large measure a waste of 
time. Surely a man who has some years of professional life to his credit 
should be allowed to take his degree without recourse to the minutiae 
of Latin or Greek Grammar, as an absolute and inexorable requirement. 

It is my hope that persons of standing will sponsor the new venture 
of the Sulgrave University and so bring to it adequate standards and 
safeguards.—Yours very truly, F. BARRIE FLINT. 

The Rectory, Davidson’s Mains, Edinburgh. 

[The fact that the so-called Intercollegiate University conferred one 
of its degrees on an applicant who had already received much more 
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reputable recognition has no bearing on their conferment in very different 
cases. Every genuine university in this country has recognised status, 
standards, safeguards and guarantees, and it is extremely undesirable 
that bodies possessing none of these, whether limited companies or 
beneficiaries of State of Delaware charters, should present themselves 
to the world as universities—Ep., The Spectator.] 


AIRCRAFT, TIME, AND THE ADMIRALTY 


Sir,—I am sure we should all like to support Mr. A. V. Alexander in 
his appeal to “the nation” to see that the Fleet Air Arm is equipped 
with the most modern ‘planes we can get for them. Nobody can charge 
him with being premature, in this fourth year of war, in pointing out 
that the pilots have been using “old, slow, although pretty sound air- 
craft.” But in order tha® we may share his responsibility (for, I take it, 
it is his responsibility) we should be grateful for further enlightenment. 
Where, in his view, does the fault lie? Is it with the Board of 
Admiralty or the designers and makers of aircraft or the Treasury? Or 
is it a mere general lack of foresight all round? 

It would not surprise some of us to learn that the Board of Admiralty 
has been a trifle slow to realise that both time and aircraft are vital 
in winning this war. It is thirteen months now since ‘ Prince of Wales’ 
and ‘ Repulse’ were lost off Singapore for the price of seven Japanese 
aircraft, and eleven months since ‘Scharnhorst’ and ‘ Gneisenau’ got 
through the Channel from Brest. Yet only now is the First Lord appeal- 
ing to the nation for up-to-date aircraft. Stiffmindedness at the Admiralty 
is not, however, something new. Mr. Lloyd George has just reminded 
us that in the last war, in order to introduce the convoy system which 
saved us, he had to adiress the Board of Admiralty in person and then 
give them an orde that there were to be convoys. It has needed 
General Smuts to come from South Africa in this war to put the U-boat 
menace in its true light, and only the closest collaboration of surface 
ships and aircraft will give us success. On the evidence it would seem 
to be unwise to allow the Admiralty mind to be predominant.—Yours, &c., 

Authors’ Club, S.W.1. J. L. Hopson. 


AFRICA AND THE FRENCH 


Sir,—The elimination of Admiral Darlan has by no means brought about 
a clear situation in French Africa. Darlan and the other adherents of 
Vichy who profess to have come over to the side of the Allies are only 
the first presentations of a problem which may become more extensive, 
and which we might have foreseen. We talked as if there were just two 
classes of Frenchmen to be considered—those who, with General de 
Gaulle, were for carrying on the fight against the Germans and those 
who were for co-operation with the Germans, and we pictured these 
latter, when the day of victory came, receiving at the hands of their 
countrymen the due reward for treason. We see now that there will be 
a third class to make a complication. The day of victory will be preceded 
by many months during which the defeat of Germany becomes more 
and more probable, and thousands of the adherents of Vichy will not 
wait for the day of victory to desert the sinking ship. They will be 
offering their co-operation to the Allies during the latter phases of the 
struggle. They may at the same time be opposed to General de Gaulle, 
because they foresee that in a France dominated by Gaullists after the 
war they are likely to lose their positions, if worse does not befall them. 
How are we to treat this class of the late-converted? Can we afford to 
reject their co-operation, while the final victory is not yet won? Can 
we accept their co-operation without disloyalty to la France Combattante? 
That is the problem facing us in Africa today ; it may face us elsewhere 
tomorrow. The class in question will constitute a problem for the French 
themselvés when they take over their country again, set free from the 
invader.—Yours, &c., EpDWYN BEVAN. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


NAPOLEON AND HUDSON LOWE 


S1r,—In his “ Marginal Comment” Mr. Harold Nicolson says: “ There 
are few of us who do not regret Hudson Lowe.” I am afraid he 
is right. The “few” are those who know the truth of the Napoleon- 
Lowe case. Careful scholars have investigated the deliberately concocted 
legend of St. Helena, but their complete refutation of the story and their 
vindication of a most unjustly abused public servant will never catch 
up the flying start which the legend has gained in the public mind. 
Napoleon himself confessed the truth, but even that was not sufficient 
to dispose of a picturesque story which took in even Lord Rosebery.— 
Yours truly, IAN MACALISTER. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE most deeply engrooved countryman must confess that London is, 
notable rival, and its rus in urbe seems to grow more rural, Perhap; 
this is due to the keener observation of the inhabitants. Each year ¢ 
late a thorough census has been taken of the birds that have entered iy 
circle. In the latest of these is recorded the presence of quite a bey 
of fire-crests, those tiny dots of brilliance, as well as the long stay o 
pairs of black redstarts in Westminster. Some of us who have been) 
watching birds for several score of years in various parts of the deep, 
deep country have never seen a black redstart end a fire-crest once only, 
It is hardly fair that one “whom Town immures” should be able 1 
walk out of his street into the easy sight of such shy rarities. Lately 
some of his London birds have been caught up and ringed. (Incidentally, 
I have seen a small boy capture a gull on the Embankment wall.) I 
may stimulate the imaginative pleasure of those who watch the black. 
headed gulls outwitting the slower duck in St. James’s Park to know 
that one of these gulls, ringed in London, was picked up in Estoniy 
during the war. Neither gun nor aeroplane had checked the desire for 
travel, though the species is not in any way remarkable for its impuls [ 
towards migration. 


Sentinel Rooks 

Looking out of my study window I see, as often, a single rook perched 
on the topmost twig of a single spruce. His presence there gives ; 
sure inference, never yet falsified, that the adjacent field is dotted black 
with a large company of rooks. The mounted rook plays the sentinel, a 
so we are strongly tempted to believe. If he does, the precaution argues 
an intelligence not so easily distinguished from reason, A number d 
questions are suggested. How is he appointed to this elevated posw 
Is it an act of the community? Does the community know that it is 
being so guarded from surprise? How does he impart the alarm, if any? 
With partridges the old birds undoubtedly keep watch and rise first on 
the approach of an enemy, whether man or (as in one detailed observa- 
tion) pursuing stoat. But rooks are not in families and the flock is often 
large. Just now the flocks appear to me to be unusually large, and in 
spite of the hard-hearted advice to shoot them issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, their destruction has been much less general than before 
the war. Personally, I regard the bird as beneficent until its mumbers 
become—in every sense—extravagant. Then eggs, wheat and walnut 
may all be severely punished to our loss. If shooting is judged necessary, 
it should be done in May or early Juse when the young are out of the 
nest, are easy targets—for rifle as well as shotgun—and.the victims 
supply a good and agreeable food. 


Active Moles 

Another animal that seems to be increasing greatly—though its coat, at 
any rate, should be valuable—is the mole. The sentinel rook referred 
to above looks down on a ley that almost resembles a tilth over some 
acres, and the rooks are peculiarly fond of the field in hard weather 
because the large amount of soil turned up by the moles is the first 
to thaw. As soon as the sun has any power each mound is decorated 
by a black garrison. The moles have become of late the worst enemies 
to my garden. They plough up lawns, paths and beds, and this wintet 
have taken no rest from their superficial activities. An observant old 
countryman in the neighbourhood—with some reputation as a one-time 
poacher—maintains that moles are particularly active at specific hours— 
9 a.m. and noon, for example—and can then be attacked by fork or by 
spade without the need of trapping, which is a very difficult art. They 
will avoid even poison. A curious experience of one would-be poisonef 
was the discovery in the mole-run, where bits of doctored liver had been 
placed, of several dead shrew. They had apparently borrowed the 
corridor. Had their sense of smell taken them there or is it their habit 
to borrow such corridors? 


In the Garden 


All gardeners should be “fine-weather sportsmen.” Whether in 
digging or transplanting (at any rate, on heavy soils), it is wise to wait 
for tolerably dry days, and in spraying fruit trees (which is the standard 
duty of the date) windy days are a disadvantage. So in weed-killing 
with various poisons it is generally best to make hay only when the sum 
shines. Some gardeners are complaining of the devastation of their greens 
by pigeons, which have just begun to arrive in large flocks. They ar 
more easily scared than most birds—rooks, for example—and more 
valuable to the larder when shot. Cartridges are not in large supply, and 
all who shoot should make more than usually sure of their target. 

W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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Planned Science 


Science and World Order. By J. G. Crowther, O, J. R. Howarth and 
D. P. Riley. (Penguin Books. 9d.) 

Science in Soviet Kussia. By Seven British Scientists. 
Joseph Needham and Jane Sykes Davies. (Watts. Is. 3d.) 


Edited by 


Science and World Order is chiefly a résumé of the conference held 
under the auspices of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at the Royal Institution London, in September, 1941. 
It is no easy matter to fuse the contents of many independent 
speeches into a readable whole, but the authors have to a large 
extent succeeded in their task. They have also woven into the book 
a certain amount of useful factual material not directly connected 
with the conference, especially in the chapter on British scientific 
jnstitutions. 

The key-note of the whole conference was central planning in 
the post-war period with the object of making science serve material 
human needs. A large part of the conference was devoted to 
economic and even frankly political matters, and almost throughout 
the speakers meant technology when they said science. The 
enormous majority of mankind are interested in the known material 
needs of man: those who wish to be investigators of the unknown 
and have the necessary talent are, and always have been, rare. Too 
much insistence on the applications of science may draw attention 
away from the needs of the genuine investigator. It is he—the 
man who has the capacity to make discoveries if left free to follow 
his bent—who has made most of modern science and who is in- 
directly responsible for most of modern technology; yet in this 
conference his needs and importance were only occasionally men- 
tioned. Another striking point about the conference was the 
absence—or only momentary appearance—of the idea that man has 
any needs except material ones. 

In their enthusiasm for central planning at all costs, the speakers 
gave no consideration to the awkward question, “How do you 
know that you will like the plans which will actually be imposed? ” 
But that awkward question was never asked, for throughout the 
three days of the conference no one was allowed to speak who had 
not previously been invited to do so by the organisers. A more 
searching question yet was unasked at the conference and remains 
unanswered by the book: “What will prevent central planning 
from merging into totalitarianism?” - 

Science in Soviet Russia is useful chiefly as a short statement 
of what has been done in the U.S.S.R. in the application of 
scientific knowledge to material human needs. Although the book 
contains more about science than Science and World Order does, 
nevertheless Applied Science in Soviet Russia would have been a 
better title. It may be suggested that it would have been happier 
if the authors had concentrated entirely on the application of known 
facts to material welfare, for this is where praise is justified. As 
Prof. J. D. Bernal says in his contribution to the book, it would be 
“idle” to look for “quietly pursued excellence and sound and 
acute scholarship” in the U.S.S.R. Mr. J. G. Crowther has put 
the matter even more frankly in his review of the book in Nature. 
The Soviet régime, he says, “ has produced tens of thousands of new 
young scientific workers, many of them somewhat raw and not 
yet old enough in tradition to have highly developed scientific intui- 
tions and critical judgements, but superb material for flying and 
artillery officers and factory management.” It is best to leave it at 
that, and to withhold praise where it is not due; for no one with 
knowledge of the facts would compare Soviet with British or 
American science. 

Dr. D. Shoenberg tells us that the floor space of the Institute 
of Physical Problems in Moscow is several times greater than that 
of the Mond Laboratory at Cambridge; that the Institute is 
situated in grounds of several acres, while the Mond Laboratory 
has no outside ground ; that the staff is larger ; and that there are 
ten other employees for every physicist at the Institute as against 
only one in the Mond Laboratory. “So what?” one asks; for 
these comparisons seem strange and irrelevant. 

The book contains one deplorable passage. Dr. A. Walton seeks 
to minimise the liquidation of the kulaks by presenting a pretended 
parallel in British history. His passage on this subject is confused, 
misleading and erroneous. ‘If a historian or economist were to 
write a confused, misleading and erroneous account of some 
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scientific subject, he would rightly be condemned, and all the more 
so if his aim were to affect political opinion. Historians and 
economists, however, are careful to avoid this error, and it behoves 
scientists to follow their example. JoHN R. BAKER. 


Air- Victory 
The Coming Battle of Germany. By William B. Ziff. 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. ZIFF’s book inevitably challenges comparison with Major A. 
de Seversky’s Victory Through Air Power. Both preach a 
modernised Douhetism. Both are full-blooded expositions of the 
doctrine of the blue-sky school. In both there is discernible some 
lack of perspective with an occasional tendency to minimise difficul- 
ties in the path of the projects put forward. Both have been best- 
sellers in America. ‘Both are very readable. 

Where their writers differ mainly is in their prescriptions for the 
application to the present war of the air-power which for each of 
them is the sovereign remedy for our and America’s military disa- 
bilities. Major de Seversky would make the United States itself 
the base from which a mammoth air assault should be launched 
against Germany. For him Britain is only—for his purpose—a 
second best, a makeshift and unsatisfactory substitute, a “way 
station” to be dispensed with as soon as the requisite mileage can 
be built into American bombers. Mr. Ziff, on the contrary, regards 
Britain as the “ideal base.” From it an absolutely overwhelming 
attack can be made on the Reich. “ Air-power alone without 
the intervention of surface arms is quite capable of deciding the 
conflict.” But the enterprise will be a colossal one and the pre- 
parations for it will be immense. “They dwindle to small pro- 
portions, however, when contrasted with the enormous apparatus 
required for sea-borne invasions by millions of soldiers with 
munitions and equipment, based on vast and intricately organised 
transport systems.” 

“The task,” he says, “is the single one of concentrating all avail- 
able air-power and the increasing flow of new production on the 
main German target.” For this purpose the ultimate aim should 
be an ever-renewed establishment of 5,000 very heavy bombers 
weighing up to 300 tons each, but meanwhile a similar number of 
Liberators and Flying Fortresses “would do a first-class job in 
reducing Germany to pulp.” A monthly loss of 2,500 bombers 
might have to be faced, but such a force would be able “ to compel 
an absolute decision.” Mr. Ziff’s ideal striking force is one of 
20 super-bombers, 150 medium and 300 light bombers, each machine 
carrying a load of 50, 20 and five bombs respectively, or a total 
salvo of 5,500 tons, that is, twelve times the heaviest load dropped 
on London in 1941. “Such a devastating barrage of demolition 
would cut any possible series of targets into ribbons, leaving nothing 
standing and nothing alive in its path.” The targets suggesred are 
the factories of the Ruhr and other key-centres of German industry. 
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The “ criss-crossing plexus ” of the railway system and the transport 
network, including the canals, would be other objectives. With one 
detail of Mr. Ziff’s proposals the reviewer must record his entire 
disagreement. This is that, after genera] notice of evacuation has 
been served on a list of industrial cities, their anti-aircraft defences 
should be immobilised by being plastered with mustard gas. It 
is profoundly to be hoped that the already sufficient horrors of this 
war will not be added to by any resort to the use of gas. 
Germany once defeated, the other Axis Powers will soon be 
brought to heel by air-power also. Japan, Mr. Ziff considers, is 
being overrated now in the air. “ Despite their fantastic exploits 
in sinking capital ships,” he says of the Japanese, “ they are especially 
weak in the air.” That is probably a shrewd judgement which 
coming events will confirm. Japanese cities are “tragically vulner- 
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able. The towns themselves are as inflammable as so many match- 
boxes.” 
Mr. Ziff’s enthusiam is infectious and his arguments deserve 


serious attention. One’s doubt is whether, in making his proposals, 
he has done what should always be done by the amateur strategist— 
imagine each of them being pulled to pieces by an inter-departmental 
committee representing the three Services and try to see how the 
criticisms can be answered. As a free-lance, Mr. Ziff is free to do 
what the responsible planning staff is not. He can make his selection 
in the victory stakes and plump for it. The practical statesman 
has to be more cautious. He will prefer to back each of three 
entrants—sea, land and air—for a place. That decision does not 
exclude the possibility that the third of these may prove to be the 
winner ; ft does mean that the whole-national shirt is not put On it. 
J. M. SPAIGHT. 


‘*Sword into Pen’’ 
We Landed at Dawn, By A. B. Austin. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. AUSTIN occupies a curiously fortunate position among British 
journalists. He contrives to combine the technique of an admirable 
reporter with the experiences of a fighting man. Fighter Command 
owed much of its rare vigour and authority to Mr. Austin’s first- 
hand knowledge as Sir Hugh Dowding’s head of Press section. 
Similarly, this new book, on the Dieppe raid and the training that 
made it possible, is at once the work of a practised newspaper man 
and a practical soldier. Mr. Austin, no longer in the Air Force, 
got himself attached last spring to one of the many regiments then 
being trained in beach-head and assault-landing tactics. Long rapid 
marches under heavy load, swimming ashore with full equipment 
against a strong tide—such are the normal exercises of beach-head 
troops. They aren’t exactly commandoes, for commandoes are 
essentially raiders. The beach-head troops are the units who must 
capture and hold the beaches during the critical time when the guns 
and machines are disembarking. They aren’t a corps of volunteers 
drawn from the whole body of the army, but picked units, intensively 
trained as units. 
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Mr. Austin took part in all their strenuous exercises. Therf can, 
Dieppe, and he was in on that, too, The regiment he had traing 
with, the Argylls, had no part in this foray. As everyone know 
Dieppe was almost entirely the business of the Canadians anj 
commandoes. Mr. Austin, attached first to a Canadian unit, wen 
ashore with No. 4 Commando. He has made full use of hj 
chance. I know of no book on this war which conveys more subtly 
than does this one the sense of tautening nerves, the alternation 
of elation and despair which precede action, the noise and heroig 
of battle once joined, and then the meaningless lulls, while a lar 
climbs into the echoing sky or an old woman milks a cow alongsid 
a mortar battery. 

To such details Mr. Austin is wonderfully sensitive. His com. 
mando unit formed the extreme right flank of the attack, scaling 
the cliffs between Pourville and Varengeville and putting a Germa 
battery out of action. It is a pleasure to read Mr. Austin’s descrip. 
tion of this operation not only because of his real power to evoke 
the smell and consistency of the seashore, but also because this was 
the only action of the day which went entirely true to plan. Else. 
where there were repulses and losses ; the left flank, No. 3 Com. 
mando, was decimated at the outset, and the operation never really 
recovered from this blow. The centre, for al! its tanks, was brough 
to a stop among the lodging-houses and the casinos. 

Out of this far from bloodless operation what returns did we get? 
It is in his attempt to answer this question that Mr. Austin is leas 
happy. No doubt it was a wonderful achievement to land tank 
in the teeth of an opposition so fierce ; it would be idle to deny 
that the air umbrella was miraculously efficient and the co-operation 
of the three arms well-nigh perfect. But the main questions which 
obviously Mr. Austin can’t answer are: 

1. Was secrecy kept adequately beforehand? 


2. Was it a fundamentally good plan to miake a frontal attack 
upon a section of the French coast which contains an important 
port and two watering-places, connected by a semi-urban network 
of roads and villas that made natural fortresses for the defenders? 

3. Were the commanders wise in continuing to attack point 
where stiff opposition had been found, or should they have con- 
centrated their reinforcements on beaches where they had already 
won a foothold? 

But this is for after the war. Let us in the meanwhile hope that 
the experiment of Dieppe marks the turning point in our journey 
toward such post-mortems. Simon Harcourt-SMITH. 


The Making of Magnitogorsk 


Behind the Urals. By John Scott. (Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 


IN 1932, at the age of 20, John Scott, equipped with a university 
education, a welder’s certificate and a spirit of adventure went to 
Russia. He possessed an inquiring mind and a power of observa- 
tion, coupled with the ability to record his experiences and. impres- 
sions concisely and vividly. Eventually he got a job on the con- 
struction of the great Magnitogorsk metallurgical combine on the 
southern slopes of the Urals. He worked there until 1938, where in 
his own words he “was precipitated into a battle. Tens of 
thousands of people were enduring the most intense hardships in 
order to build blast furnaces, and many did it willingly, with 
boundless enthusiasm, which infected me from the day of my 
arrival.” He was ‘not a foreign expert, enjoying special privileges 
and living in a separate colony. “My fellow workers accepted me 
as one of themselves.” And he was accepted as a student in the 
Komvuz, or Communist University, to which only party members 
are normally admitted. So for five years he “worked with the 
common soldiers, the steel workers, the simple people who sweated 
and shed tears of blood.” 

Behind the Urals is mainly a record of John Scott’s personal 
experiences and impressions of Magnitogorsk, though he had the 
opportunity of visiting other parts of the Urals and seeing some- 
thing of the vast industrialisation which has enabled Soviet Russia 
to stand up against the German aggressors with success and to 
surprise the whole world with Russian military efficiency. Magnito- 
gorsk owes its existence partly to the presence of two hills consisting 
of high-grade iron ore, partly to Stalin’s prescience when he warned 
the Russian people in 1931 that they must make their country as 
strong as the surrounding capitalist States within ten years, or go 
under. Neither the Tsarist Government nor private capitalists had 
dreamed of creating a vast industrial enterprise on those barren and 
almost uninhabited steppes where the thermometer drops to 50 
degrees below zero in winter. “ Stalin was prebably one of the few 
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men in the Soviet Union who realised how catastrophically expensive 
it was going to be.” 

Scott divides *his attention impartially between social and living 
conditions, the technical aspect of the work, and administration and 
politics, all of which he describes objectively and dispassionately. 
Living conditions gradually improved. In 1933 “money was spent 
like water, men froze, hungered, and suffered, but the construction 
work went on with a disregard for individuals and a mass of heroism 
seldom paralleled in history.” By 1937 there were five model food 
stores, and workers could buy their requirements without standing 
in permanent queues. Manufactured goods such as vacuum 
cleaners appeared, and the queues for boots and clothing became 
shorter and shorter. The workers began to live in blocks of well- 
built tenements instead of wooden barracks, and there were several 
cinemas and theatres. But in 1939 a goods shortage again set in. 
The country was preparing for war more vigorously than ever. 

The purge of 1937 did not directly touch Scott, though it was 
the proximate cause of his giving up work in Magnitogorsk, but he 
saw it at close quarters and offers some original and interesting 
explanations of the causes. One of the heads of the enterprise said 
this to him when he went to say good-bye: “ Our Soviet constitution 
is a blue print of the future. It is a picture of what we are building, 
and we will build it, too. But we are not yet one generation old, 
and we are at war. Do not forget it.” In his epilogue, “ What 
Makes Russia Click,” Scott gives his explanation of the causes of 
Russia’s unity and strength, due more than anything else to the 
political sagacity of Btalin and his relentless perseverance. This is 
an impartial and interesting book and a useful addition to the 
literature of Soviet Russia. LEON KIRIL. 


Mass Chaos 


The Pub and the People. By Mass Observation. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


I poust whether it is merely prejudiced to suppose that a book 
should either be objective and scientific or a display by the author, 
in one way or another, of his personal gifts. Mr. Basil Nicholson 
concludes the Introductory Note to The Pub and the People 
with the ominous words, “I think that, apart ‘from its serious 
value, a good time will be had by most,” words which both in their 
manner and implication give fair warning of what is to follow. 

In this pre-war study of public houses and their life in a northern 
cotton town, Worktown, some interesting facts and conclusions are 
embedded in a mass of irrelevance whose inclusion can only occa- 
sionally be explained by its slight irreverence. Meticulously 
recorded conversations, details of action and appearance, statistical 
tables and diazrams do little more than confirm one’s life-long 
impression that pubs are most frequent in the centre of a town and 
along the main roads leading from it, and that, for reasons that are 
both economic and social, more people wearing better clothes drink 
in them at the week-end than at other times, Even the statistics are 
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not always satisfactory. For instance, Mass Observation workey 
were unable to gain access to the total liquid consumption figury 
for Worktown and had to rely on the national average, while the; 
estimate of the total number of pub-goers is of the roughest—tw 
basic figures on which others depend. 

Attempts to give readers “a good time” are probably to 
detected in the whimsically chosen lists with incongruous juxn. 
positions such as this: “religious processions ; sex ; getting jobs: 
crime and prostitution ; dog show ; pigeon flying,” by occasion 
glimpses of sexual activities and crude personal habits, and possibly 
also by a theme which haunts the book like an obsession: com. 
parisons between the pub and the Church, the landlord and th 
parson, beer-drinking and Communion. 

Among the interesting facts that diligent reading discovers ar 
the survival of a Jack-in-the-green fertility ritual on Oak Apple Day, 
and, among generalisations, the scattered references to the pub as; 
social and cultural focus for a community are of great significance, 
“The pub as a cultural institution is at present declining . . . it 
part of the general trend in the cultural life of industrial Englanj 
which is shifting thé emphasis of people’s leisure from active and 
communal forms to those that are passive and individual ” points » 
a vital subject which one hopes to see developed in the subsequen} 
Worktown studies now in preparation. 

At the end of all that is bad and good in these 340 odd pages om 
cannot but ask, “So what?” Many question the value of th 
functionalist methods of anthropology as applied to primitix 
societies ; when similar methods are adopted for the study of th 
infinitely more complex, stratified, geographically diverse and cop 
stantly changing society of twentieth century England the que. 
tioning grows more insistent. What is true of Worktown one day js 
untrue of Brighton that same day and of Worktown on the nex 
Is it humanly possible, as the last page suggests, so to marshal this 
limitless, shifting mass of facts that they can be used for constructive 
thought and action? Even the most enthusiastic must admit tha 
the task is a colossal one. If there is to be any hope of its achieve. 
ment the pruning-hook must be much more drastically applied tha 
it has been in this volume—and let the good time for most go with 
the other dead wood. Personally, I recommend that Mass Observ: 
tion publish their essential facts and conclusions in a series o 
austere reports, while for the rest holding their files accessible as; 
rooting ground for the student. JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


Fiction 


We Shall Return, By Jack Lindsay. (Dakers. 8s. 6d.) 
Ding Dong Dell. By Joan Morgan. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
And Now Tomorrow. By Rachel Field. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


How Can We Sing. 
8s. 6d.) 
The Cloven Pine. 


By Alexandra Dick. (Hodder and Stoughton 


By Frank Clare. 8s. 6d. 
FIVE new eight-and-sixpennies—you pays your money, but I do 
not know how you are to make your choice, yet it is devoutly to 
be hoped that no one is going to be so idle as to read all of them 
Nevertheless, no one of the five is entirely without merit; al 
seem, Om one pretext or another, to scrape into the large clas 
known as “ readable ” 

Mr. Lindsay, professional and industrious, gives us the tough 
realities of army life, from the maddening days when “the war 
wasn’t a war” and the men engaged in it cheated boredom as best— 
or worst—they could, to the smashing, crashing horrors of th 
retreat to, and from, Dunkirk, and many of his pages have a com 
siderable descriptive value. But amongst these cannot be included 
those relating to Hugh—rather naively referred to in a prefatory 
note as “my Hamletian hero.” Hugh is not only not a Hamlet: 
he is merely a figurehead, whose outbursts of muddled philosophising 
do nothing to enhance the value of an otherwise lively piece 
realistic writing, marred by some straining after verbal effects. 

In Ding Dong Dell, Miss Joan Morgan has had the courage 
warm up ye olde chestnut pudding of the degraded little London 
evacuees and the village, and it must be said that she has managed 
to give it quite a flavour. Her main theme, of the nasty little slum 
child and the elderly, sensual, brutal farmer is violent and possible, 
and comes to a suitably violent ending ; and as relief we are given 
some competent humour and a good deal of rural beauty and d 
nostalgia for the dying tradition of a great house and its great trees 
and so on. But I like Miss Morgan best when she is being crisp 
or funny ; about scenery and things she is a bit moist and palette- 
knifeish, and she has some frightful turns of phrase, such as “ rathet 
exquisite.” 

It was perhaps inevitable that the enormously popular All This 


Secker and Warburg. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA’S STATEMENT 











THE chairman does not propose to deliver a speech at the annual meeting 
of shareholders to be held on January 28th, 1943. In place thereof he 
has prepared the following statement for the information of shareholders, 


THE BANK’S FIGURES. 

Turning to che balance-sheet, deposits are shown at £759 millions, 
which by a rise of £73 millions on the year makes a new record in British 
banking. The rate of growth, however, is less than in the previous war 
years. As before, almost the whole increase is in current accounts, the 
counterpart of the comtinuous expansion of the turnover of the nation’s 
business. The great volume of deposits has been built up on the broader 
cash basis provided sor the banks by the monetary authorities as a part 
of official policy in financing war expenditure. The banks are now, as 
throughout the war, in an extremely liquid condition—indeed, our own 
balance-sheet shows an aggregate of cash, balances with othe: banks, 
short money, bills and Treasury deposit receipts which covers nearly one- 
half of the deposits, as against the minimum of about one-third observed 
as ample before the war. Although this position adversely affects our 
earnings, it provides a safeguard against any later decline in the total 
of bank deposits and strengthens us to meet whatever circumstances 
may arise when the war is over. 

Our traditional money market business has again diminished with the 
change-over to war finance. This is clear from the continued low level 
of short loans and bills. The bill holding is below the pre-war figure, 
for, although the Government still borrows heavily on Treasury bills, 
most of them are placed outside the clearing banks. On the other hand, 
almost the whole of our reduced billholding now consists of Treasury 
bills, whereas before the war commercial paper made up a large part 
of the portfolio. In borrowing from the banks the Government has come 
to rely more and more on the convenient method of Treasury deposits. 
These have again expanded largely in amount, and are now the second 
biggest item among the banks’ assets. 

First place, in order of magnitude, had already been taken a year-and- 
a-half ago by investments, whereas formerly advances were pre-eminent 
in amount as in earning-power. While our investments have risen 
further on the year, being now double the pre-war figure, advances 
have again declined, though less rapidly than before. For all the banks 
together, less than one-quarter of the deposits is now employed in 
advances, as against the half which used to be regarded as the upper 
limit. Much as we may regret the diminution in this outlet for our 
resourcts, it puts us in a favourable position with regard to post-war 
prospects, as it suggests that we shall be able to finance the orderly re- 
expansion of non-Government business without any such strain on our 
resources as might lead to heavy sales of investments. 

Referring again to the balance-sheet, the valuation of our premises 
is slightly lower, and happily we have little further damage to record 
from enemy «ction. Altogether, roughly one in five of our branches 
has been destroyed or suffered damage entailing more than a trifling cost 
of repair—just about the same proportion .as that disclosed officially for 
the effect of the raids upon house-property in the country as a whole. 
Repairs, however, have been possible to such an extent that enemy action 
has accounted for only a small proportion of the total number of 
branches closed. Chiefly in order to release man-power, the number of 
our offices has been cut down by 340, or one-sixth, since the war began. 
In addition, the hours of business in many small offices have been cur- 
tailed. While this reduction in the facilities offered to the public has 
been justified in the circumstances of war, it may well be one factor 
among many in the enlargement of the amount of currency retained in 
the hands of the public. 

The profit and loss account shows that, after allowing for income-tax 
end N.D.C., there is a net profit for the year of £1,997,000—a small 
increase on the amount for 1941. In comparing these figures with those 
for pre-war years it must be remembered that any expansion in our gross 
trading income resulting from the greater total of assets is heavily 
counter-balanced by increased expenses; on staff alone, for example, we 
spend over £6 millions a year. Further, we have suffered a severe loss 
of income from the curtailment of the volume of business in such ser- 
vices as foreign exchange operations acceptances and guarantees and 
stock exchange transactions on behalf of customers. In the disposal of the 
profit now recorded we propose that the final, like the interim, dividend 
shall be at the same rate as for some years past, namely 16 per cent. 
per annum subject to tax. These distributions absorb £1,213,000. In 
view of the absence of any further serious war damage, we think it 
unnecessary to make an allocation on this account; but to add to the 
strength of our position in face of the manifold uncertainties of the 
future, we have applied £250,000 to reserve for future contingencies. 
The other appropriation is more noteworthy. For many years until 
193, the reserve fund, shown in the balance-sheet, stood at an amount 
equal to the pa‘d-up cap'tal; but, partly in view of the heavy depreciation 
of investments which took place in that year, we wrote roughly £23 
millions off the fund. We feel the time has now come for partial re- 
storation, and for that purpose we have set aside £500,000 out of last 
yeir’s profit. This lecves the balance carried forward on the profit 
and loss account scmewhat higher on the year. . 


JANUARY 
and Heaven Too should be followed by a very much slighter and 
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less original novel. The story of the mill-owner’s daughter who 
lives in complacent comfort on one side of the river and of the 
workers who toil rebelliously on the other has been written before, 
So has the story of the girl whose lover is taken from her by her 
younger sister. These themes are combined in Miss Field’s new 
book, and to them she has added a third: that of deafness which, 
overtaking Emily Blair at twenty-five, is miraculously cured by a 
young doctor possessed of a secret method “ unkrown to science.” 
It is useless to pretend that any but the least sophisticated reader 
will be convinced by this kind of story, since it postulates a 
impossible state of affairs: complete deafness, an ability on Emily's 
part to conduct long and complicated conversations by means Of lip. 
reading only, and the restoration of her hearing within two years by 
the brilliant young doctor’s discovery of a cure. The best that 
can be said of this novel is that it is easily and unpretentiously 
written, and gives one or two attractive impressions of New England 
scenery. 

The setting of a neutral country—in this case Sweden—for a 
novel promises something interesting, and in How Can We Sing} 
this promise seems always on the verge of fuifilment—but never 
quite to reach it. The truth is that all the little personal love-stories, 
of Sabine the Polish girl, Leonora the Englishwoman, their Polish 
interned officers and the rest bear no relation to the fact that they 
are all exiles in a neutral country. It could all just as well have 
happened anywhere else. Even the little German-Jewish refugee, 
Eva, who commits suicide, has really—from the reader’s point of 
view—no life to lose. 

The Cloven Pine is the confused, overwritten first effort of a 
young man with some talents which he has as yet made no effort 
at all to marshal or define. It is an hysterical and lazy assault 
on the large, difficult theme of German emotionalism and German 
boyhood in the years 1937-38, and the reactions to them of an 
emotional and rather foolish young Englishman. Awkward ground, 
and Mr. Clare, ploughing it heavily, seems to forget that some years 
ago it was tilled and reaped into a neat, spare harvest by Mr, 
Christopher Isherwood Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Lucretia Borgia : The Chronicle of Tebaldeo Tebaldei. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. Foreword, Commentary and Notes by Randolph 
Hughes. (Golden Cockerel Press. 4 gns.) 

A HITHERTO unpublished work by Swinburne naturally awakens 
interest, which is much enhanced by the particularly beautiful form of 
its appearance, on which great pains, and a period of about two years, 
have been spent. It is an unfinished prose story, running to about 
forty folio pages, about Lucretia Borgia, which Swinburne mentioned 
his intention of writing in a letter as early as 1861. In spite of 
the enthusiastic terms in which the editor writes of this story 
it proves to be nothing more than another specimen of two of 
Swinburne’s idiosyncrasies ; his skill at pastiche, and his tendency 
to overwrite. There is nothing in this story—which purports to 
be written by one of Lucretia’s pages, Tebaldeo Tebaldei—that 
adds to Swinburne’s reputation or to our knowledge of him. Those 
who think that Swinburne’s genius is best shown in a very small 
and choice selection of his most erotic poems will find nothing 
here to alter their opinion, and on the question of the character of 
the Borgias—upon which the Editor lavishes a wealth of com- 
mentary in support of Swinburne’s partisanship—a lot might be 
just as convincingly written on the other side. 

Indeed, Mr. Hughes, who is so “severe with other critics and 
scholars, seems to lose all sense of proportion in his admiration for 
Swinburne, otherwise he could not rate the chronicle higher than 
an interesting fragment, of minor value even in Swinburne’s 
work. He is also grossly unfair, incidentally, to “ Baron 
Corvo,” whom he describes as “an impostor of the most shame- 
less kind.” This is not the, right expression for the gifted but 
unfortunate author of that very remarkable book, Hadrian the 
Seventh. As for the so-called “Treatise on Noble Morals,” which 
forms chapter VI of Swinburne’s Borgia Chronicle, it is nothing 
more than a Swinburnian panegyric on sensuous pleasure, sincere 
but superficial, and typically Victorian in character. Included in 
this beautiful book are two pages set in 16-point Poliphilus type, 
which make one’s eyes sparkle, and inspire a hope that the Golden 
Cockerel Press will eventually find a book worthy of production on 
hand-made paper in this fount. 
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ACROSS 18. The sound of James meeting his 
1. It’s cushy in this. doom? 
5. Feathered pessimist. 19. It will give us a tug, and take a 
10. It doesn’t meda it goes round only month doing it. : . 
once 21. Unwise to go into court with this. 


11. The curve turns on a politician. 


(2, 4.) 
22. Old Glory, but not the Stars and 


12, 19. Caught by writers in Central Stripes. 
Europe and elsewhere. . 6. . 
13. ih aoe in he tant saints 25. Pointed, though the Fleet might dis- 
15. Gilbertian survivors from a wreck close it. 
had not been. 26. One of Napoleon's victories. 
17. Excitement. a 
19. See 12. SOLUTION TO 
20. It only appears to exist, or. does it CROSSWORD No. 200 


only exist to appear? 
23. Mail a leg for him 
24. Vinegary. 
27. He might have gone a-stray. 
28. They have their ups and downs. 
29. Port of prohibition. 
30. Mr. Maugham salutes royalty. 


DOWN 
Whereas to find 12, 19. 
Calling. 
Food for paper. 
Evidently the weed isn’t ripe. 
Alternatively scolded. 
Where to find him? Cart’s tail. 
If priest arises in Italy. 
It gave a trying demonstration. 
Something extra. 
A common name that one may see 
in tins. 
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SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 5th 


The winner of Crossword No. 200 is Lapy BAGSHAWE, Bramble- 
haw, Lower Bourne, Farnham, Surrey. 
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MARTINS BANK 





NO EXCESS PROFIT FROM WAR 


Mr. F. A. BaTES, chairman, in his statement on the accounts for 1942, 
issued to members of Martins Bank, says:—The_balance-sheet again 
bears the impress of the change-over from the trading of peace to the 
concentrated production for total war. There are three noteworthy 
features of the year’s figures. Deposits have increased by £9,736,000 ; 
Treasury deposit receipts are £18,500,000 more, and advances are down 
by £3,679,000 notw:thstanding that the bank 1s giving help to contractors 
on war work. 

The loss of remunerative advances has been offset by larger Treasury 
deposit receipts and investment in Government loans, but the small 
margin of profit earned, with increasing expenses, has resulted in the 
net profit being some £10,613 less than last year. Excess profits are 
not being made by the bank out of the war. If they were excessive 
the appropriate amount would be transferred to the Government by the 
operation of the excess profits tax. 

Net profit is £576,634, a moderate figure considering the large assets 
employed, namely, £183,500,000. We have placed £100,000 to reserve 
fund, £50,000 to pensions reserve, and £100,000 to reserve for future 
contingencies. The bank’s reserves are the outcome of more than a 
century’s trading and, being typical of the system of British banking, 
illustrate why that system, with its other traditional methods, is un- 
surpassed. These accumulated reserves are not more than prudence 
dictates as being adequate to maintain the high standard set by our banks, 


War SERVICE: LENDING TO THE STATE. 


The balance-sheet shows high liquidity. Cash items total £82,230,000, 
or 49 per cent. of deposits. This liquidity, higher than in normal times, 
is another factor limiting profits, but one that is essential in order to 
provide safeguards in times of economic difficulties. 

The large amount (£108,148,000) lent to the Government by way of 
investments, Treasury deposit receipts and Treasury bills, together with 
advances to customers on war work and the bank’s engagements in respect 
of credits given for the import of essential commodities, is a measure 
of the war service the bank is giving on the financial side. In other ways 
additional duties have been undertaken, one being the conduct of large 
numbers of clothing coupon accounts. —The coming year, and particularly 

“Wings for Victory” weeks, will give everyone a further opportunity of 
lending to the State funds urgently needed to prosecute the war. An 
increasing effort is required in this direction to redouble the response to 
the appeal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The banking system, constantly adapting itself to changing times, has 
been equal to all the demands of the war. British bankers through the 
centuries from the days of Sir Thomas Gresham, who worked on the 
very site of our Lombard Street office, can be judged by their record, and 
I cannot put it better than in the words of an eminent correspondent, 
who wrote recently that if there was one thing to which he clung in the 
present cataclysm it was the flawless integrity ‘of the banks. 

I note a change of atmosphere in the country. There is a renewed 
patience, good humour and a determination to overcome all difficulties. 
It is an atmosphere only to be sensed by contact with all sorts of war 
activities—in the camp, in the factory, on the seas, in the office, on the 
farm. One can sense a new spirit. It is as if the collective spirit were 
saying to itself, “ Somehow we have survived the worst and now We are 
on the right course with lots of steam in the boiler. We know now 
where we are going. We see the need for it. There are no more 
doubts. We will get on with it properly and we are going to enjoy 
the Doing, which will bring us Victory and Peace.” 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 











HIGH STANDARD MAINTAINED 





MR. COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL’S STATEMENT 





THE 110th annual general meeting of the National Provincial Bank, 
Limited, will be held on January 28th at the head office, London. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman, 
Mr. Voiin frederick Campbell, relaung to the accounts to December 31st, 
1942: 

At the annual general meeting last year I reported that the bank had 
lost the services through death of the Rt. Hon. Lord Itlingworth, P.C. 
So that we might continue to have the advantage of some representation 
on the board of the local directors in Bradtord, Mr. Dudiey Holden 
Illingworth was appointed to fill the vacancy. Among the locai directors 
of the bank, we have suffered loss through the death of both Mr. Gerald 
C. Mercer, of Maidstone, and Mr, W. H. Greville Kawards, of Bristol. 

For the last three years I have given some details of the changes in 
the number and composition of the staff which war conditions have 
imposed upon us in common with ail the other banks, and shareholaers 
will be aware of the voluntary action of the banks in economising labour. 
They will also be aware that the Government included banking in an 
official enquiry into man-power instituted in the early part of the year 
under the chairmanship ot Lord Kennet, and that after some months of 
investigation the Committee of Enquiry issued a report adopting as one 
of its recommendations a suggestion put forward by the banks themselves 
for a reduction in their pre-war stafts and incidentally paid a tribute to 
the labour economising measures which the banks haa already carried 
out voiuntarily. The net result is that by the spring our staft wiil be 
reduced to 85 per cent. of its pre-war figure, notwihstanding the fact 
that we shall have lost to the Forces or industry over 3,700 of our 
pre-war trained staff, which represents 56 per cent. of our strength at 
the outbreak of war. Of these, 1,200 now hold commissioned rank, and 
during the past year a further number have becti decorated for gallantry 
in acuon, in addition to those mentioned a year ago, 


THE PUBLIC AND BANKING SERVICES 


Despite depleted numbers and the exigencies of war, it gives me great 
pleasure to tell you that the high standard of efficiency to which the public 
is accustomed has been fully maintained and the work of the bank has 
been carried on with a spirit of utmost gooawill. Both our shareholders 
and the public may rest assured that this same spirit of helptuiness will 
be shown by those who have recently been brought into the service of the 
Bank as was shown by those who are now serving in the Armed Forces 
ot the Crown. As some sort of measure of the increase in the volume 
ot work with which reduced staffs have had to cope, I may mention that 
the grand total of the clearings for 1942, at £48,657 millions, showed 
an increase of no less than 13.1 per cent, over the previous year. 

The statement of accounts shows an expansion in deposits which have 
now reached the figure of £473,000,000. Cash stands at £51,175,000, 
being 10.8 per cent. of the deposit liabilities. No revenue is derived 
from this large holding, which, in fact, involves expense in handling. 
Cheques in course of collection are £24,433,000. Money at call and 
short notice stands at £16,542,000. Nearly the whole of the holding ot 
bills consists of those issued by the Treasury. The total figure appearing 
in the balance-sheet against bills discounted is £30,303,000. Another 
large lending to the Government consists of Treasury deposit receipts, 
which total {111,000,000. The investments, the bulk of which are British 
Government securities, redeemable within a relatively short period, 
amount to £144,000,000. Advances, normally our main earning asset, 
continue to decrease owing to the operation of the various Government 
controls over industry, and are now { 104,762,000. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WoRK 


You will, I am sure, be gratified at the result of the year’s work, which 
shows a net profit of £1,132,018, representing an increase on last year. 
After payment of dividends at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum and 
allocations of £100,000 to bank premises account, £150,000 to pension 
fund and £150,000 to war contingencies fund, the amount left to be 
carried forward is £564,175. 

We have now entered upon the fourth year of the war, when the effort 
needed to make a real advance towards victory will be very great—and 
not least in the sphere of national finance. The necessity for curtailing 
personal expenditure is being impressed upon us continually with increased 
emphasis by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The part which we, as 


bankers, are called upon to play in this matter is to continue to make 
this fact known among all those with whom we are brought in contact 
in the course of our daily business, and in this way to direct the minds 
of the public towards increasing their holdings in one or other of the 
various Government issues. 


JANUARY 
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The Second Spring, 1818-52, A Study of the Catholic Revival in 
England. By Denis Gwynn. (Burns Oates. 9s.) 

Mr. Gwynn has written a humane and well-balanced study of the 
Catholic Revival in England immediately before and after the 
Emancipation Act of 1929. Hitherto the story has been told 
mainly in the biographies of the leaders. Some of these bio- 
graphies are good, others are not much more than works of edifica- 
tion. Hence, although he does not introduce much new and un- 
published material, Mr. Gwynn has added a new and _ interesting 
chapter to the general history of religion in England during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As expected, the year has opened well in the stock markets, While 
there is no rush to buy, most groups, especially gilt-edged and well- 
secured prior charges, are enjoying a steady investment demand 
which is gradually lifting prices and reducing yields. This, of course, 
is just what the Treasury likes to see—no speculative ebullience but 
a gentle rise with its own, its very own, gilt-edged stocks in the 
limelight. Nor is there any need yet awhile to look for any reversal 
of this basic trend. Investment morale is as high as it has ever 
been since war began, and Treasury requisitionings are still adding 
periodically to the volume of funds seeking a home. On top of 
the Indian and South African loan call-ups, the requisitioning and 
redemption operation covering India’s railway stocks gives a fresh 
fillip to markets. It also completes a process by which India has 
paid off the whole of her obligations in London. So far as one can 
judge, India is still accumulating sterling credits as a result of the 
war. What will she do now that there are no more loans to redeem? 
Surely the time has come to review the inter-Empire war financing 
arrangements as a whole. As they stand they bear little relation 
to the principle of equality of sacrifice. 


BANKERS COUNTER-ATTACK 


At last, it seems, the bank chairmen have seen fit to abandon 
their purely defensive position and launch a counter-attack on their 
critics. By far the most vigorous sally is made by Mr. Rupert 
Beckett, of the Westminster. He poses the question: would State 
banking be easier, more accommodating, more efficient and cheaper 
than present-day banking? His reply js that he has failed to dis- 
cover any reasons why centralised control would accomplish any 
of these ends. On the contrary, he would expect greater rigidity, 
more hard-and-fast rules, more form-filling, more delays and loss 
of personal touch. 

In his statement to Midland Bank shareholders, Mr. McKenna 
reminds us of the immense labour-saving which modern 
banking represents. An enorinous volume of work spread over 
millions of customers and covering an annual turnover of tens 
of thousands of millions of pounds is rendered unnecessary by the 
machinery of the banks. He rightly concludes that, “at a time when 
man-power is the most vital of all requirements, this economy of 
mass-operation becomes of first-rate importance in the national 
effort.” Mr. Fisher, of Barclays, is more concerned to stress the 
banks’ contribution to the war effort in more general terms. He has 
performed a real service in telling the story—or at least part of it— 
of the adaptability of the banks to difficult conditions. There is a 
great deal here which needs telling and ought to be told. A 
cautiously hopeful view of Britain’s export prospects after the war 
is the outstanding feature of Sir Noton Barclay’s statement to 
shareholders in the District Bank. This banker regards the outlook 
as “not discouraging,” since Britain and the United States may well 
be the only countries able to guarantee international loans, He 
envisages reconstruction loans on a vast scale to set the wheels of 
trade revolving. 


CELANESE PROSPECTS 
It is surprising to find that the market has taken unkindly to 


the full figures of British Celanese. For the year to June 3oth, 1942, : 


profits have substantially exceeded the board’s estimates, and 4 
further improvement has been achieved during the first half of the 
current year. There is still some uncertainty about the E.P.T. figure, 
but one imagines that it will be possible for the company to pay 
the full ro per cent. on the Second Preference shares and a moderate 
dividend on the Ordinaries. At 24s. 9d. the £1 Second Preferences 
look good for yield and capital appreciation, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 





LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 





FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 





THE annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank, Limited, will be held on 
January 29th, 1943, at 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


The address of the chairman of the bank, the Right Hon. Lord 
Wardington, which would normally have been delivered at the annual 
general meeting was, as last year, posted to the members with the 
annual report and balance-sheet on January 21st in order to shorten the 
business of the meeting. 

In his address, Lord Wardington stated: 

In the examination of our accounts you will find a continuation of 
the same tendencies which prevailed last year. Our deposits have 
reached further records by their increase of £65,000,000 during the 12 
months, while our advances have decreased by £8,000,000. You will 
notice also an increase in our investments of £30,500,000 in our Treasury 
deposit receipts of £14,500,000, and in our Treasury bills of £14,000,000. 
Thus, after allowing for an increase of £7,500,000 in items in transit and 
cheques in course of collection the whole of our fresh deposits have been 
loaned to the Government. 


This tendency for deposits to increase, which is always to be seen 
during a period of heavy borrowing by the Government, and particu- 
larly noticeable during a time of war, has given rise to more than 
usual discussion amongst those who believe that it is the result of action 
by the banks, and without cost to themselves, and that therefore the 
resultant investment in Government securities should not yield them any 
interest, Or at best a nominal amount. 


RJATURE OF BANK CREDITS. 


The money which tanks receive from their depositors must be em- 
ployed in some direction or other, and what better method can be 
suggested in the war conditions of to-day.than by lending it to the 
Government? To try and draw distinctions between one deposit and 
another, and to suggest that one is money belonging to a depositor, and 
another is self-created by banks and ought therefore to be treated 
differently, and that, if invested, the bank should not receive the interest 
appropriate to that investment, is surely a fantastically erroneous idea. 
All deposits are the property of the depositors, and all investments should, 
in fairness, pay the same return to their respective ownérs, whether 
they are banks or any other member of the public. The whole subject of 
the “creation of credit,” which admittedly can be made to appear very 
confusing, has been admirably dealt with by Mr. McKenna in the very 
lucid pamphlet, “What is Banking? ” which he has recently published. 
I would recommend a study of it to those who find a difficulty in under- 
standing the true nature of bank credits. 


It is perhaps not unnatural to conclude that, with such a large 
increase to our total resources, a corresponding increase to our profits 
would result. This, however, is not the case. Our net profit of £1,364,081 
is an increase of £89,882 compared with 1941, but is less than it was in 
1940, and still less than in 1939. The whole of our additional deposits 
has been invested in Government securities, yielding on an average, after 
allowance has been made for 10 per cent. held in cash, only 1} per cent, 


On the other hand, there is additional interest to our customers on 
these extra deposits to be allowed for, and the reduction of advances 
lessens our interest earnings, while heavier payments to our staff, due 
to the grant-in-aid and to the more recent bonus, and to the fact that 
many more members have been called up and are still having their pay 
made wo to their former salary, with the added burden of the salaries 
of the new staff. account for a further increase in our expenses. When, 
in addition, allowance is made for increases in sundry other expenses 
and for diminution in other earnings such as foreign exchange business, 
it is easy to see why our profit is no more than it is. 


COMPUTATION OF PROFITS. 


What I have said earlier gives a simple explanation why bank profits 
have not risen proportionately to the increase in deposits and to the 
consequent addition to assets. Incidentally, it throws some light on the 
question of liability to Excess Profits Tax. It does not, however, satisfy 
thos® who take the published profits of the last few years, and, after 
adding back income-tax, find that the gross figures do show a consider- 
able increase over previous years. It is, perhaps, not unnatural that 
they should conclude that this is another instance of the “ mystery ” in 
which bankers are accused of wrapping up their industry. 


The whole matter seems to resolve itself into a question of sound 
banking judgement. Our aim is to present figures to you which, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the time and possible contingencies in 
the future, constitute a reasonable comparison one year with another. 


JANUARY 
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Y, UY HEN the people of London 
‘ Offered asylum to the 
Huguenots nearly three centuries 
ago, there was little reason to sup- 
pose that this act of hospitality 
would have far-reaching effects 
on standards of life throughout 
the world. 


Yet so it came about, for a de- 


scendant of one of these Huguenot | evolution of rayon. 


COURTAULDS —the greatest name in RAYON 
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(iy PRELUDE TO AN INDUSTRY 
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families laid the foundations of 
Courtaulds—a house destined to 
be known for the beauty of its silks 
and later for its rayon yarns and 
fabrics. At present National 
Service comes first, but when the 
war is over, Courtaulds will again 
be associated with developments 
destined to benefit mankind in a 
measure not less notable than the 























PURELY PERSONAL. 





Non TY IN THE BLACKOUT — 
The red glow of a King Six 1034 
Cigar will save you from accidental 


collisions, 











PERSONAL 


1lOY TO EAT, and very digestibie. The special In- 
d gredients in BERMALINE BREAD give the little 
more that means so much to the goodness of br Ask 
your Baker, or write BerMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 
N income of £16,000 in rents has been lost from assured 
i income by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, throw 
enemy damage to property. Please help to make this up 
sending gift to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
| } OOKS: Karl Barth, Word of God and by of Man, 
>» 6s. 7d. post free; Torrey, Four Gos in Modern 
English, 6s. 7d. post free. Complete Home ok illustrated, 
2 vols., 12s. 6d. post free.—A. D. Woopnouse, LrtD., 19 
Bristol Street, Birmingham, $. 
1ANCER’ SUFFERER (330/42), gone woman, invalid 
( husband, special nourishment needed. Please help. 
Jewellery gratefully received. — NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer Reiser, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
Dag ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt im 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stam ae 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W. 
| NVALID LADY, aged 80, nearly blind. Help ate 
needed to enable her to remain where she is well a | 
for. (Case 229.) Ap “S,” Dristressep GENTLEFOLK’S 
Alp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 
T ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFARLAne (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 


redirected. $s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
] YEFRESH YOURSELF in_ English Country. 
\ Doane List (ad. A. poe oe oe) 
of 160 NS 


Pror_e’s | 2 vs Assoc Son, Lr. 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.r. 
QELL YOUR UNWANTED BOOKS. Everybody's 
N Bookshops pay really high prices for secondhand books 


in good condition. Penguin and other paper-covered 
fiction up to 4d. each. Up to 6s. for Novels and Technical 
OOKS, 


No quantity too small or large. 

Collection arranged anywhere, or send or bring your 
books to 4 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road W.C.2, 
and receive cash payment. Temple Bar 4152-3. 

‘PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested i 

writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
R. ADS PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOU TRNAL ISM— the only School under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
book Writing for the Press,’ from Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.J., +7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps for 
‘ booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 
need your Leica or Contax Camera NOW. 
ete asking for 
WALLACE 


REGENT INSTITUTE 
ypu R.A.I : 
The Ministry of Aircraft Production 
them Release yours and help the war effort. 
Heaton. Lrp. 127 New Bond Street, W.1 
VYPEWRITING.— Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal 
Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 


&c 
Hil! Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 











including Purchase Tex 
Keep an alert eye open for Eclipse Bi ades— 
now made only in the popular «lotted 
pattern. Their clean and comfortable 
shaving is even more appreciated now that 
supplies are so limited. 
Obtainable only from Retailer 


_ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. | 
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offer 


Manchester, 4. 


6)00,000 Members of The Book Club are more than 
satisfied 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


~ 


LE CTURES,E XHIBI TIONS & CONCERTS 


~ 


ta King Steeet, S.W.1. 
10L 
Salute 
ROBERT 
MICHAEL 
YOUNG, M.V.O. 
Society, 
NTERNATIONAL DEMOCRATIC REFORM CL 
Public Meeting, Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C.2, on 
Saturday, 
IN BRITAIN TOMORROW.’ 
Morgan, 
Maurice Wood, Agriculture in Britain 
Oliver L. 
Edward A. Holloway, 
Chairman : 


L 


Portraits and Other Paintings by Cathleen om 


etc.) 


SECRETARY, 
SENT Paintings by Rowland Suddaby. 
\ 27th. 
Y‘CHUBERT BIRTHDAY CONCERT. Wigmore Hail, 
SUNDAY, 31ST JAN., 
by VICTOR CARNE. 
and GERALDINE PEPPIN. Tickets: 
from Box Office and Holborn 2831. 


‘ 


EC 


Cloches have been helping home gardeners grow more 
food for over 30 years, increasing crops without increasing 
space, providing fresh Vegetables the year round. No finer 
investment. 


7JATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 


JANUARY 22, 





BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 








ELLERMAN 


CITY HALL 


LINES 











Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building; Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 


GROW MORE FOOD USE CLOCHES.—-Chase 


Cnase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 


Order. 
by return. 


Top phe) pus. Send Registered. Cash or 
KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 


Are YOU a yg — Particulars from 





EX REID & LEFEVRE °*LT 
Paintings by Jack BILBO. 

Daily 10-5.30. Saturdays 10-1. 
ISEUM, Charing Cross. Sunday, Feb. 7, 3 p.m. 
to Soviet Victories. Speakers: Fit. i 
BOOTHBY, M.P., T. L. HORABIN, M o 
FOOT, WILLIAM RUST, SIR GEORGE 
Tickets : 1s. and 2s. from Russia Topay 

150 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
"B. 


at 2.30 p.m. “ DEMOCRACY 
Speakers: Dr. H. B. 
Democracy and the Parliamentary System; E. 
Tomorrow; Rev. 
Culture in a Democratic Britain; 
Is Democracy Financially Possible ? 
C. B. Purdom (Author of “ The New Order,” 
Admission Free. Reserved seats 2s. from the 
I.D.R.C., 107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
January 7th- 
Lecer GALLERIES, 13 Old Bond Street, W.1 


February 6th, 


Mathews, 


3 P.M. “Die Winterreise,” sung 
Fantasie Op.103, played by MARY 
73. 6d., $8., 2s. 6d., 





AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For Prospectus apply to The Secretary. 











THE Union BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasi 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 


and 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


correspondents im all parts of the world 
HEAD OFFICE: 


West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


THE WILLIAM & MARY HOTEL 
with its 34 bed rooms (18 in the Guest House), 
PARTICULARLY CATERS FOR THE SERVICES, 
War’ Workers, and all passing through on business 
bent. Ist class restaurant open for non-residents, 
Attractive Club cocktail bar. Good rail facilities. 
Write for Winter terme. 
Tel.: 2575 and 





203911. 











EDUCATIONAL 


Wess tows COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
HEAD MISTRESS which will be vacant at the beginning 
of the September term, 1943. A candidate should hold, 
degree or the title of a degree and should be under 45 yean 
of age and a member of the Church of England. . Initial 
salary £600 p.a. resident together with certain allowanca 
for expenses. Applications accompanied by three testi- 
monials and the names of three referees should be sent tp 
the SECRETATY TO THE GOVERNORS OF FELIXSTOWE COLLBGs, 
Allied Schools, Aldwych House, London, W.C.2, before the 
1st February, 1943. 


( ‘ ODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 
I One of the six FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 
will fall vacant in July, 1943. Details may be obtained 
from the HEADMISTRESS, and final application ‘ate not later 
than February 22nd. 

There will also be an examination for OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (one of £75 and one of £50, tenable for 4 years) in 
May, 1943. A few bursaries may also be awarded if candi. 
dates of sufficient merit present themselves. Final date for 
entries, March 15th. 


AMPSTEADS ‘BC RETARIAL COLLEGE 
| Principal: Mrs. E. B. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 

_ First-class London cralaing leading to work of nationd 

importance now and interes post-war careers. Lovely 

country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : SECRETARY 

Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


| STUDY FOR my my &c. Postal T: 
‘or Lond. ric., Spec. Ent., , B.Sc. on Sc Ean 
BCom + from C.D, Parker me Rinwy ty 
arker, A ept. 
WOLSEY HAL Y HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 


ARROGATE COLLEGE. 








At Swinton, Masham, Ripon, Yorkshire. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £30 pe 
annum, will be offered as the result of an Examination to b 
held in March, 1943. Preliminary papers will be sent » 
the candidates’ homes or present schools in February, 
Closing date for entries February 9th. Full particulars may 
be obtained from the HEADMISTRESS. 


Qs; FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
s At Hinton House, Hinton St. George, Somerset. 
An Examination will be held on February 24th, 1943, for 
the purpose of awarding Scholarships and Exhibition, 
Scholarships up to the value of £100 per annum may be 
awarded. Candidates should be under 14} years on March 
Ist, 1943. For particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


7 Ss MOUNT SCHOOL YORK, 


TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ot £40 to {60 
per annum will be awarded on the result of an examin 
ation to be held at the end of February, 1943, for girl 
under 16. 

Particulars from the HeADMISTRESS after 20th January, 
Last date of entry roth February 
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Breathe the Vapour 
Of all Chemists 2/3 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, 
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